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From  the  Editor 


The  written  words  in  a story  or  poem  are  more  than  just  words,  they  can  also 
be  understood  as  the  voice  of  the  writer.  These  words  are  an  expression  of  self  that 
convey  emotions,  ideas,  and  beliefs.  For  some,  this  process  of  self-expression  can 
be  maddening,  even  infuriating  at  times.  But  for  many  others,  writing  is  a form  of 
powerful  release,  a necessity  with  tremendous  benefits.  It  is  a way  to  be  heard.  When 
a writer’s  voice  is  captured  in  written  words,  something  amazing  happens  - one  voice 
is  heard  by  many  people. 

This  edition  of  The  Scop  would  not  be  possible  without  our  talented 
contributors  willing  to  share  their  voices.  I want  to  express  a sincere  thank  you  to 
each  of  these  writers  for  allowing  the  rest  of  us  to  listen.  I am  also  grateful  to  the 
other  members  of  the  editorial  staff  for  devoting  their  time  and  efforts  into  making  this 
a fantastic  edition.  Our  faculty  advisor.  Professor  Stanley  Banks,  is  also  deserving  of 
praise  for  offering  his  sound  advice  and  much-needed  guidance.  Another  special 
thank  you  goes  to  Debbie  Seigler,  our  graphic  designer.  Without  her  artistic  ability. 

The  Scop  would  be  aesthetically  incomplete.  Finally,  thank  you  to  all  who  supported 
and  contributed  to  this  publication,  and  congratulations  to  this  year’s  award  winners. 


Chandra  Burks 
Editor-In-Chief 
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Tom  Sullivan 


Starving  Artists 

On  the  subject  of  poetry  and  higher  arts  in  general,  American  society  has  a 
long  standing  tradition  of  calling  these  pursuits  meaningless,  pointless,  or  a waste  of 
time.  This  was  made  clear  to  me  as  I told  various  members  of  my  family  about  my 
educational  ambitions.  Invariably,  after  I told  them  I am  majoring  in  English,  an  aunt, 
uncle,  cousin,  or  sibling  would  say,  “What  are  you  going  to  do,  teach?”  Somehow,  no 
one  seems  to  be  aware  that  English  majors  do  anything  beside  go  on  to  be  teachers. 
Only  rarely  have  I been  asked  if  I would  pursue  some  form  of  creative  writing  as  a 
profession,  and  then  only  jokingly.  Perhaps  they  can't  imagine  that  I would  waste  my 
life  in  the  pursuit  of  such  a useless  and  unprofitable  venture.  Naturally  not  everyone 
is  inclined  toward  the  arts,  but  interest  appears  to  be  at  an  all-time  low  in  America. 
American  society  reviles  the  literary  arts  and  artists  for  their  perceived  lack  of  economic 
necessity  and  in  doing  so  does  itself  a great  disservice. 

The  Puritan  calls  for  humility,  thrift,  and  practicality  still  sound  across  this  land. 
Since  artists  do  not  produce  base  necessities  or  mass  commodities,  they  are  seen  as 
useless.  An  uncomfortable  feeling  about  art  seeps  from  the  pores  of  my  classmates 
as  they  scratch  their  heads  over  a passage  of  Joyce  or  Poe.  Often  they  will  give  up 
on  understanding  the  material  and  simply  take  the  instructor’s  point  of  view  as  correct 
by  default.  They  seem  to  think  that  there  is  little  value  to  be  found  in  the  literary  arts. 
This  point  of  view  couldn’t  be  more  misguided.  Literature  has  served  this  nation  and 
the  world  at  large  as  a means  of  better  understanding  human  nature  and  to  catalyze 
much  needed  social  reformations.  Through  literary  works  such  as  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  the  populace  was  made  aware  of  the  abolitionist  cause. 
Mark  Twain’s  The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn  promotes  racial  harmony  and 
understanding  with  an  accessible  approach  that  overcame  widespread  censorship. 
Charles  Dickens  brought  attention  to  inhumane  use  of  children  as  factory  workers, 
which  led  to  the  first  child  labor  laws.  And  even  today  authors  like  Toni  Morrison  and  J. 
M.  Coetzee  challenge  us  to  see  the  world  through  someone  else’s  eyes. 

Uneasiness  with  creative  ventures  also  pervades  my  own  thoughts.  When  I 
sit  down  to  write,  I hear  the  disapproving  murmurs  of  a society  that  will  call  me  silly, 
useless,  and  unrealistic.  These  same  thoughts  deter  many  would-be  writers,  painters, 
and  musicians.  Society  tells  us  that  putting  our  efforts  into  the  arts  is  risky,  that  it  will 
be  detrimental  to  economic  success.  It  is  true  that  only  a very  few  artists  “make  it  rich,” 
but  there  are  greater  rewards  than  monetary  compensation  to  be  gained  from  creative 
activity.  I’m  not  recommending  that  everyone  out  there  who  feels  he  or  she  is  creative 
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quit  working  and  become  the  stereotypical  “starving  artist.”  Many  great  authors 
pursued  other  careers  as  well  as  their  writing.  For  example,  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery 
produced  quality  literature,  including  The  Little  Prince,  while  pursuing  his  other  passion 
in  life,  aviation. 

I think  that  the  disapproving  sneer  with  which  many  Americans  receive  the 
arts  is  harmful  to  our  culture.  The  dwindling  interest  in  serious  reading  among  young 
people  is  simply  a symptom  of  the  culture  at  large.  It  saddens  me  that  so  few  of  my 
contemporaries  find  the  arts  to  be  worthy  undertakings.  As  for  my  own  plans,  I may 
end  up  teaching  or  I may  be  a writer  of  some  type,  or  perhaps  both.  What  I will  do 
isn’t  the  pertinent  question;  that  will  be  found  out  in  due  time,  but  whatever  it  is  I will 
have  an  interest  and  a stake  in  the  arts  in  my  community.  For  once  when  discussing 
my  studies,  I’d  like  someone  to  ask  not  what  I will  do,  but  what  I hope  to  learn  from  my 
education.  This  question  is  a more  difficult  one  to  answer,  but  it  is  the  appropriate  one 
to  ask  a student. 
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Chandra  Burks 


“Eyes  Wide  Open”  Serves  Its  Purpose 


It  is  going  to  be  a very  long  time  before  I can  forget  the  picture  of  the  American 
soldier  carrying  the  bloodied,  footless  body  of  a dead  Iraqi  child  and  even  then,  I know 
I will  never  really  erase  the  image  from  my  mind.  I drove  home  that  night  wishing  I had 
never  looked  into  that  black  box  with  the  screen  situated  in  the  bottom,  running  picture 
after  picture  of  the  atrocities  people  in  Iraq  are  suffering  even  now.  But  as  I write  this. 
I’m  glad  I did  look  inside.  The  photographs,  the  stories,  and  the  facts  and  statistics  of 
“Eyes  Wide  Open”  made  me  much  more  aware  of  the  human  cost  of  this  war  being 
waged  by  our  Administration. 

Jeff  Lucey’s  story  was  the  first  to  grab  my  attention  after  entering  the  area  of 
The  downtown  library  where  the  exhibit  was  being  held;  he  is  yet  another  American 
soldier  dead  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  but  this  time  by  his  own  hand.  Jeff  had 
served  in  Iraq  several  months  before  returning  to  his  family’s  New  England  home,  and 
his  parents  and  siblings  noticed  his  strange  behavior  almost  immediately.  There  were 
moments,  they  said,  when  Jeff’s  attitude  would  change  and  he  would  begin  to  talk 
about  some  of  the  things  he  had  seen.  He  told  about  the  dead  Iraqi  boy  whose  body 
he  carried  to  a nearby  alley  so  it  would  not  be  riddled  with  the  bullets  flying  by,  and 
he  recalled  his  orders  to  cover  any  blood  in  the  street  with  sand  before  the  reporters 
arrived.  Jeff  also  explained  the  two  dogtags  around  his  neck  that  had  once  belonged 
to  Iraqi  soldiers.  He  told  about  the  look  of  fear  in  these  two  young  men’s  eyes  as  they 
stood  unarmed,  knowing  they  were  about  to  die,  and  he  wondered  if  they  had  wives 
or  children.  He  killed  the  soldiers  under  direct  orders  from  his  commander,  but  inside 
he  felt  like  a murderer,  and  because  he  could  not  live  believing  that  about  himself,  he 
took  his  own  life. 

Jeff’s  story  is  probably  not  so  different  from  a lot  of  soldiers  fighting  in  Iraq,  but 
it  touched  me.  Even  while  serving  his  government,  he  felt  what  he  was  doing  was 
immoral  and  was  being  done  for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  The  statistic  on  suicide  rates  of 
soldiers  stated  that  no  less  than  twenty-five  soldiers  have  taken  their  own  lives  while  on 
active  duty,  and  this  figure  does  not  even  account  for  the  number  that  do  it  upon  their 
return  home.  What  does  this  say  about  the  war?  What  are  these  men  and  women 
seeing  and  feeling  that  forces  them  to  take  such  drastic  action?  Aren’t  they  supposed 
to  be  hardened  against  the  brutalities  of  war?  After  seeing  “Eyes  Wide  Open,”  I think 
the  answers  to  these  questions  lie  in  the  deceit  that  this  war  was  founded  upon.  I 
believe  that  many  of  the  men  and  women  who  enlisted  thought  they  were  being  called 
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to  action  to  serve  a greater  cause,  to  aid  in  the  quest  for  homeland  security  with,  of 
course,  the  added  bonus  of  liberating  an  oppressed  group.  Many  of  them  probably 
did  not  think  of  the  human  cost  involved  with  this  misdirected  “war  on  terror,”  or  the 
amount  of  suffering  worldwide  it  would  cause. 

“Eyes  Wide  Open”  may  paint  a ghastly  picture  of  the  Iraq  War,  but  I believe  it 
is  an  accurate  one.  I may  cringe  at  the  sight  of  the  bloodied  and  burned  bodies  of 
children,  but  these  images  are  the  daily  realities  for  thousands  of  innocent  Iraqi  citizens. 

I had  an  opinion  before  seeing  “Eyes  Wide  Open,”  and  this  exhibit  did  nothing  but 
strengthen  my  belief  that  what  is  happening  right  now  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  more 
than  just  wrong,  it  is  a crime  against  humanity  and  it  goes  against  everything  that  our 
country  professes  to  stand  for. 

Now  we  have  to  ask  ourselves,  “Thus  far,  has  this  been  worth  it?  Is  the  world 
safer,  is  America  safer?  Are  the  Iraqi  people  happier?”  “Eyes  Wide  Open”  says  no, 
and  so  do  most  people  around  the  world.  The  amount  of  time  and  money  our  nation 
is  spending  destroying  families  and  homes  in  the  name  of  freedom  has  spiraled  out  of 
control.  I only  hope  that  exhibits  such  as  this  one  can  put  a stop  to  the  destruction 
before  the  Administration  can  cause  much  more  damage. 

Note:  This  essay  was  written  in  response  to  “Eyes  Wide  Open,”  a pubiic  exhibit  heid  in  October 
2004  that  was  sponsored  by  The  American  Friends  Service  Committee. 
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Sarah  York 


Untitled 

In  my  many  years  of  dance  training,  I have  not  only  learned  to  dance,  but 
have  also  developed  my  character.  As  in  pursuing  any  discipline,  dance  has  not  only 
become  a way  of  expressing  myself,  it  has  become  part  of  me.  In  reflection,  I can  see 
that  the  way  I approach  dance  is  the  way  I approach  life  in  general.  Somehow  my 
ethical  system  has  become  like  a dance,  exhibiting  these  three  characteristics:  grace, 
commitment,  and  passion. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a ballerina  twirl  and  leap  and  thought,  “She  is  so 
graceful”?  Grace  is  inherent  in  the  way  a dancer  is  perceived;  without  it,  the  mystery 
and  ethereal  effect  of  dance  would  be  lost.  I have  found  that  grace  is  important  in 
everyday  life,  and  not  just  in  the  way  that  makes  me  light  on  my  feet.  Extending  grace 
toward  others  has  been  a lesson  that  my  parents  have  tried  hard  to  teach  me.  As  the 
oldest  of  six  children,  I found  out  early  in  life  that  part  of  my  job  definition  was  giving  up 
something  that  I wanted  so  that  my  siblings  might  have  something  that  they  wanted  or 
needed.  On  one  vacation,  I ended  up  sleeping  on  the  floor  every  night  for  two  weeks 
so  that  my  siblings  could  have  a bed.  Often  I would  relinquish  the  last  cookie  or  let 
my  younger  sister  play  with  my  hair  so  that  she  could  fall  asleep.  As  I put  my  siblings 
ahead  of  myself,  I found  that  making  my  sister’s  bed  so  she  wouldn’t  get  in  trouble 
made  me  feel  good.  Since  my  childhood,  I have  discovered  that  dealing  with  situations 
gracefully  not  only  puts  others  at  ease,  it  relieves  me  of  a lot  of  stress  and  anger. 
Developing  grace  has  been  a slow  but  steady  process  in  my  life. 

Taking  dance  class  every  day  and  spending  long  hours  at  the  studio  takes  a lot 
of  commitment,  which  became  increasingly  apparent  to  me  as  more  and  more  of  my 
friends  quit  because  of  other  activities.  Eleven  years  of  dance  training  has  taken  its  toll 
on  my  social  life  and  time  with  my  family.  I remember  times  that  I would  cry  so  hard 
that  I would  have  to  leave  class  in  order  to  compose  myself.  But  had  I not  persevered 
through  the  growth  spurts,  emotional  outbursts,  and  attitude  adjustments,  I would  not 
have  had  the  chance  to  develop  my  talent  to  a place  where  I could  bless  people  with 
it.  Now  I understand  the  importance  of  doing  my  best  even  when  I don’t  feel  like  it, 
even  when  I’m  sick  or  hurt,  and  even  when  it  seems  that  I’ll  never  acoomplish  my  goals. 
Commitment  is  such  a lost  quality  in  our  society  today.  I know  that  this  quality  will  serve 
me  well  throughout  my  life.  Lasting  relationships  are  built  on  that  commitment,  families 
survive  only  because  of  commitment,  and  no  goal  is  achieved  or  lost  cause  saved 
without  commitment.  One  of  my  favorite  Bible  verses  speaks  of  commitment  as  a 
rewarding  quality:  “I  press  on  toward  the  goal  to  win  the  prize  for  which  God  has  called 
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me  heavenward”  (Philippians  3:14).  I can  see  the  results  of  my  commitment  to  dance 
even  now  and  pray  that  the  same  results  will  be  evident  throughout  my  life. 

There  has  never  been  a great  dancer  who  was  not  passionate  about  his  or  her 
dancing.  No  one  will  make  a commitment  to  long,  sweaty,  painful  days  in  class  and 
rehearsal  without  loving  to  dance.  Passion  on  stage  is  what  makes  danoe  real.  It  is  what 
touches  people’s  hearts,  makes  them  laugh,  or  makes  them  cry.  It  is  what  tells  a story  that 
the  audience  can  get  lost  in.  It  is  what  makes  people  forget  their  problems,  their  everyday 
struggles,  and  their  to-do  lists  to  get  caught  up  in  a moment  of  art.  I came  to  a point 
several  years  ago  when  I made  a breakthrough  in  exhibiting  my  passion  onstage. 

I was  in  an  outside  concert,  the  day  was  perfect,  and  I felt  a part  of  me  come  to  life. 
It  was  as  if  something  inside  me  was  fulfilled,  as  I was,  for  a moment,  complete.  Passion  is 
the  key  to  the  power  of  danoe,  just  as  it  is  the  key  to  life.  In  life,  my  passion  is  embodied  as 
I skip  around  campus  or  get  excited  when  I finally  understand  how  an  ionic  bond  is  formed. 
Without  zeal  for  life,  I know  that  I would  feel  no  purpose  or  reason  for  living.  School 
would  just  be  a burden,  my  family  would  just  be  people  I'm  supposed  to  keep  happy,  and 
religion  would  just  be  going  to  church  on  Sundays.  But  I can  find  joy  in  understanding 
and  learning.  I can  build  supportive  and  loving  relationships  with  my  family.  And  I can 
experience  a life  fulfilled  through  knowing  and  loving  God.  Passion  is  more  than  an 
emotion  to  me.  It  is  dedication,  zeal,  joy,  love,  and  guts  all  rolled  into  one.  It  is  what  turns 
good  people  into  great  people. 

When  people  ask  me  who  I am,  I describe  myself  as  a dancer.  In  dance  I can 
express  myself  without  words  even  if  no  one  is  around.  To  dance  in  front  of  an  audience 
is  to  give  them  a piece  of  myself.  That  is  how  I want  to  live,  always  giving  my  best  with  all 
I’ve  got  and  not  expecting  anything  in  return.  I want  to  leave  a legacy. 
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Kathie  Gridley 


Dead  Poet’s  Society 

I went  to  the  woods  because  I wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only 
the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach, 
and  not,  when  I came  to  die,  discover  that  I had  not  lived.  I did  not  wish 
to  live  what  was  not  life,  living  is  so  dear;  nor  did  I wish  to  practice 
resignation,  unless  it  was  quite  necessary.  I wanted  to  live  deep  and  suck 
out  all  the  marrow  of  life,  to  live  so  sturdily  and  Spartan-like  as  to  put  to  rout 
all  that  was  not  life,  to  cut  a broad  swath  and  shave  close,  to  drive  life  into 
a corner,  and  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  terms,  and.  If  it  proved  to  be  mean, 
why  then  to  get  the  whole  and  genuine  meanness  of  it,  and  publish  its 
meanness  to  the  world;  or  if  it  were  sublime,  to  know  it  by  experience, 
and  be  able  to  give  a true  account  of  It  In  my  next  excursion. 

Henry  David  Thoreau 

The  writings  of  Thoreau  and  the  other  “dead  poets”  entreat  each  of  us  to  search 
our  souls,  to  dig  to  the  core  of  our  being,  and  to  discover  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  our  lives.  How  many  of  us  do  what  is  expected?  How  many  of  us  don’t  follow  our 
heart,  or  don’t  even  know  our  own  heart?  How  many  of  us  delay  our  own  dreams  to 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  others? 

Those  shadows  of  the  past  beg  us  not  to  conform,  to  look  at  life  from  a different 
perspective,  and  to  speak  for  those  who  have  not  found  their  voices.  That  is  at  the 
core  of  poetry  - putting  into  words  the  essence  of  life:  the  drumbeat  of  the  soul.  Our 
words  and  ideas  can  make  a difference  in  the  world.  Once  a poem  is  on  paper,  it  no 
longer  belongs  to  the  writer.  Poetry  takes  on  a life  of  its  own  and  speaks  for  humanity. 
That  is  the  power  of  the  written  word.  That  is  the  contribution  of  the  writer  - to  be  able 
to  give  voice  to  universal  emotions. 

It  is  a hard  journey  taking  that  divergent  road.  It  requires  choice,  courage,  and 
determination.  Thoreau  said,  “I  learned  this,  at  least,  by  my  experiment:  that  if  one 
advances  confidently  in  the  direction  of  his  dreams  and  endeavors  to  live  the  life  which 
he  has  imagined,  he  will  meet  with  a success  unexpected  in  common  hours."  To  have 
lived  a life  of  passionate  purpose,  to  live  richly  and  honorably,  to  be  true  to  oneself,  and 
to  have  known  love,  is  a life  well  spent.  To  record  the  voyage  through  poetry  is  a gift. 
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Seyko  Bond 


Nothing  Like  Blue 

In  the  latest  collection  of  poetry  by  Stanley  Banks,  red  is  sensual,  gray  is  honest, 
browns  are  memories,  and  black  is  reality.  Yet  in  Blue  Beat  Syncopation,  Banks  shows 
that  there  is  nothing  like  the  blues.  Through  this  selection  of  poems  1977-2002,  Banks 
illustrates  scenes  of  growing  up,  self-examination,  adversity,  artistry,  sentimentality, 
society,  and  just  plain  life.  These  scenes  provide  vivid  colors  that  can  only  come  from 
the  author’s  soul.  Each  poem  is  given  dimension  with  shades  of  the  blues  - blues 
being  the  style,  the  rhythm,  and  the  funk  that  hangs  onto  the  words  and  phrase. 

In  “The  Girls  Of  My  Grade  School  Days,”  Banks  paints  the  picture  of  these 
spirited  youngsters  and  decorates  them  with  that  dimension  of  blues; 

Bootleg  little  tomboys 
Roughhouse,  stocky  girls 
With  cock-eyes 
“goo-goo”  noses 
tough  boned, 
their  hearts  beating 
like  the  bass 
in  Blues  and  Jazz, 
steady  rollin’ 
rock  throwin’... 

In  the  poem  “When  Pop  Comes  Around,”  Banks  beautifully  depicts  the  love 
that  comes  out  of  the  hard  knocks  of  urban  life,  with  a father  whose  heart  is  seen  as  he 
stands  on  a street  corner  in  front  of  a liquor  store: 

She  remembers  the  skin 
That  warmed  hers. 

The  man  who  carried  garbage  cans  on  bleeding  shoulders. 

Laid  bricks  with  half 
Frostbitten  hands 
To  put  food  on  the  table. 

When  he  leaves. 

The  son  that  favors  him  burst  out, 

“Keep  on  scuffling — 
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Who  needs  you!” 

But  to  himself  he  mumbles, 

“Take  it  easy,  Pop.” 

The  rhythm  of  the  city  blues  turns  into  a more  melancholy,  introspective  melody 
in  poems  such  as  “When  God  is  Found,”  where  Banks  writes  of  love’s  disappointments, 
or  in  “Annihilation  No.  22,”  where  the  speaker  takes  a good,  hard  look  at  his  life  at  a 
moment  of  metamorphosis: 

When  I’m  alone 
I have  three  general  dreams 
About  money,  sex,  and  being  loved 
Mixed  up  with  three  hard  realities — 

Deep  debt,  a pornographic  magazine. 

And  me  in  a big  empty  home 
Where  my  grandmother  sheltered  me 
Until  her  death. 

Two  weeks  before  I graduated  from  college. 

Forcing  me  to  be  the  man 
That  for  twenty-two  years 
She  had  planned. 

For  many,  it  takes  a lot  longer  than  twenty-two  years  to  come  to  this  point. 
Banks’  reds,  blacks,  browns,  oranges,  and  grays  stretch  through  his  social  questioning 
and  commentary  in  pieces  like  “The  Talented  Tenth  On  Television,”  “Love  You  To 
Death,”  and  “America  Are  We  Safe,  Were  We  Ever.”  All  are  blanketed  by  the  blues; 
a rhythm  and  melody  are  always  being  created,  leaning  towards  that  syncopated  beat 
that  comes  with  the  blues.  The  last  piece  in  Blue  Beat  Syncopation,  appropriately, 
speaks  of  a train  going  backwards  through  life,  recalling  some  of  the  scenes  of  the 
journey,  but  undoubtedly  moving  forward,  as  we  all  must; 

The  train  jerks  and  accelerates  forward; 

As  my  focus  comes  back. 

The  Conductor  announces 
Where  we’re  going  and  then  says, 

“Please  keep  your  shoes  on, 
because  if  you  lose  a toe, 
we  got  paperwork.” 
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Kathie  Gridley 


Old  Hippies 

In  the  60s 

High  school  diplomas 
Came  with  draft  notices. 

Boys  took  a toke  or  a smoke 
And  packed  a duffle  for 
Canada  or  Vietnam 
Burned  draft  cards 
And  bridges. 

“Make  Love,  not  War” 

As  men  came  home 
With  dog  tags 
Or  in  body  bags. 

Old  Hippies 

Their  faces  reflected 

On  a smooth  black  granite  wall 

Names  of  the  boy  next  door 

Etched  by  mother’s  tears 

“War!  What  is  it  good  for? 

Absolutely  nothing!”* 


‘Acknowledgment:  Edwin  Starr 
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Kathie  Gridley 


Washday 

Got  the  washday  blues 
And  reds  and  greens 
Sort  the  colors 
Scrub  them  clean 

Spot  remove 
Any  stain 

Wash  your  problems 
Down  the  drain 

Remove  the  blacks 
Keep  whites  white 
If  it's  needed 
Bleach  them  bright 

Don’t  let  red  or 
Yellow  bleed 
Crisp  linen  pure 
Is  our  creed 

Dry  and  fold 
Put  them  away 
Keep  injustice 
From  light  of  day 
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Kathie  Gridley 


Winter  Wine 

Enchanting  ecstasy 
Succulent  divine 
Burgundy  berry 
Plucked  from  the  vine 
Mellow  deep  in  winter  wine 

One  languid  glass 
Sipping  soft  and  slow 
Rapture  ablaze 
Wrapped  in  the  glow 
Warmed  by  loves  of  long  ago 

Yesterday’s  promise 
Savored  with  time 
Pooling  in  memories 
Two  hearts  entwined 
Whisper  again,  winter  wine 
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Toni  Solko 


The  Faithful  Servant 


May  I take  your  order? 

Any  dish  you  wish. 

Sample  some  fine  exotic  wine, 

To  complement  your  eyes  divine, 

Or  buttered  up  hors  d ’oeuvres. 
Whatever  you  need, 

I aim  to  please 
If  it  brings  a smile. 

Today’s  catch  is  special; 

Surely,  more  are  you. 

Is  it  too  black? 

I’ll  take  it  back 

As  any  faithful  servant  should  do. 

Do  you  care  for  seconds? 

Can  I top  your  glass? 

Does  the  ambience  suit  your  mood? 
It’s  quite  adjustable. 

Just  pay  whenever  you’re  ready. 

The  cashier  is  always  in. 

Won’t  you  splurge  on  a rich  dessert 

Plied  with  extra  cream 

For  the  very,  very  sweetest  of  dreams? 

Allow  me  to  adjust  your  napkin. 
Replace  the  spoon  you  dropped. 

Here  we  go.  Open  wide. 

Into  your  hangar  the  airplane  flies. 
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May  I help  you  with  your  coat? 

Do  you  need  a ride? 

Or  a place  to  stay  one  night  or  so  - 
I have  room. 

I’d  be  honored  to  clean  your  bathroom, 
Or  brush  your  lovely  hair. 

If  any  cravings  arise 
In  the  middle  of  the  night, 

Then,  of  course.  I'm  there. 

Of  my  love  I’ll  take  so  much  care. 

Not  to  be  a pest. 

Does  dearest  protest 
Any  quirk  about  this  fool? 

The  chameleon,  let  him  rule! 

My  darling  looks  tense. 

Why  do  I sense 

A disposition  thoroughly  chilled? 

Have  you  no  notion 
Of  my  exclusive  devotion. 

Blithely  forgoing  the  bill? 

Have  I not  provided  enough? 

It  appears  that  you  suck 
Every  single  bit  of  it  up. 

Greedily  smacking  your  lips. 

Keep  feeding  you-you- 
You  bottomless  pit. 

Simmered  in  my  precious  time; 

Too-consumed-to  sense 
Your  servant  starving. 

Remember,  no  meal  is  free. 
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Still,  to  live  is  to  give, 

And  to  spew  on  you  this  bitter  tea 
Would  leave  an  unsightly 
Stain.  So  selflessly, 

I choke  it  down,  smile. 

Collect  and  straighten 
A fresh  new  apron  of  white. 
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Steven  Fountain 


Eternal 

Delicious  azure  eyes 
Breasts  like  Aphrodite 
Goddess  in  a gown. 

Perverted  hours  pass 
“This  is  my  favorite  part" 
Gorgeous  glistens  on  the  bed. 

Lying  laminated  in  lust 
“I  have  a secret” 

Vial  of  Valtrex  on  the  sink. 
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Steven  Fountain 


Beating  the  Dog 

“A  hottie  on  the  wait, 
a new  nine  to  five  mom  - 
my  life  is  going  great.” 

I’ll  put  him  in  his  place 

Shattered  self  on  all  four 
Punched  out  pearly  teeth 
Blood  spirals  to  white  floor. 

What  a vile  grin 

Quivering  with  no  grace 
Struggles  to  shaky  feet 
Spits  crimson  in  life’s  face. 

“I'll  take  this  and  more” 
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Kristin  Kelley 


Love  the  Game 

Ambitions  are  rising 
Heart  pounding 
Sweat  pouring 

It  is  all  worth  it  when  you  score 

Running  mechanically 
Declining  to  the  ground 
Pain  scurrying  through  the  body 
It  is  all  worth  it  when  you  score 

Play  the  game 
Mount  to  glory 
Be  strong 

It  is  all  worth  it  when  you  score 

Have  confidence 
Pondering  plays 
Knowing  the  outcome 
It  is  all  worth  it  when  you  score 

Grass  stains 

Large  bruises 

That  is  loving  the  game 

You  must  score 
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Tayne  Preno 


Dread  Silence 

Every  athlete 

Knows  the  crushing  force 
Of  the  Dread  Silence 

Eyes  of  your  players 
Blazing  through  darkness 
Like  freshly  chipped  coal 

Stillness  deafens 
The  bus  engine  hushed 
After  an  undeserving  loss 

Dread  Silence  cloaks  the  world 
Wind  freezes,  time’s  lethargic 
Shhhhhhhh.  Quiet  ensnares. 
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Janet  Banks 


Girl’s  Room 

Dropping  a load 
Of  male  crap, 

Girl  talking. 

“Damn,  you  got  a quarter?” 
“Aunt  Flow”  just 
came  for  a visit. 

Applying  or 
Re-applying  lipstick 
While  profiling 
In  the  mirror. 

“Girl,  that  man... 

I’m  kicking  his 
Ass  to  the  curb.” 
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Nekeisha  Harris 


The  African  Goddess 

Deep  mahogany 
Caramel,  fudge 
Butterscotch 
Honey  maple, 

Shades  of  splendor. 

Round,  supple 
Infinite,  tender 
Cavernous 
Roiling  valleys. 

Hips  of  seduction. 

Full,  luscious 
Pouting  velvet 
Prominent 
Subtle  rapture. 

Lips  of  desire. 

Beloved 

Lovely 

Alluring 

Cunning 

Keen 

Wholesome 

Opinionated 

Masterful 

Angelic 

Nonpareil 

We  are  the  imagination. 
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Nekeisha  Harris 


Condoleezza  Rice  and  Beans 

I was  proud  to  see 
A black  woman 
Who  wasn’t  just 
Doin’  the  plumbin’ 

But  it  turns  out 
Bitch  was  scummin’. 

She  anxiously  lied  for  Uncle  Tom 
Covered  up  that  shit  with  Saddam 
All  to  make  the  corporate  climb. 

She’s  a sell-out 
Of  the  worst  type 
My  people  couldn’t 
Believe  the  hype 
Sayin’ 

“Bitch  must  be  on  the  pipe!’’ 

Fed  with  a silver  spoon, 

Learned  to  be  good  Coon, 

They’ll  get  rid  of  her  ass  soon. 

She  fucked  up 
Her  integrity 
In  front  of  everyone 
On  nationwide  t.v. 

After  decades 
Of  fighting  to  be  free. 

“Wipe  ass,  nigger,  till  it  gleams. 

Till  every  White  ass  is  squeaky  clean!” 

Now  it’s  Mrs.  Condoleezza  White  Rice- 
Hold  the  beans. 
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Elizabeth  Davis 


A Little  Boy’s  Dream 

It  was  the  little  boy’s  biggest  dream, 

He  was  finally  a U.S.  Marine. 

But  here  he  is  now  surrounded  by  a bunch  of  dust, 

Feeling  like  his  heart  is  going  to  rust. 

He  longs  for  his  mom’s  sweet  embrace. 

As  he  marches  along  at  a steady  pace. 

What  he  wouldn’t  give  to  be  fishing  with  his  dad. 

Instead  he  is  feeling  quite  sad. 

He  reaches  into  his  pocket  and  pulls  out  a crumpled  piece  of  paper. 
Oh  yea,  he  smiles  this  one  is  from  my  neighbor. 

Dear  Kyle,  we  are  so  proud  of  you. 

For  defending  our  Red,  White,  and  Blue. 

As  he  tucks  it  back  into  his  pocket  he  feels  better. 

He  can’t  wait  to  read  the  rest  of  his  letters. 

His  heart  swells  with  pride. 

Because  he  knows  deep  down  inside 

He  is  living  his  biggest  dream 
By  being  a U.S.  Marine 
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Chandra  Burks 


Is  That  How  It  Is? 


At  the  office 
My  cubicle  awaits. 

A prison. 

The  computer  emits 
A dim  glow  that  has 
Already  obscured 
My  vision. 

Work  all  day. 

Come  home. 
Dinner’s  cooking. 
Kids  are  crying. 

Do  I live  here? 

Eat  the  food 
That’s  cold  by  now. 
Blah,  blah,  blah. 
She’s  the  Chihuahua 
That  never  shuts  up. 
Is  this  my  life? 

Finally 

Get  into  bed. 

Reach  out 
But  she  rolls  away. 
“I’m  too  tired.” 
Rejected  again. 

Is  that  my  wife? 

Being  a man 
Ain’t  so  easy  ladies. 
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Chandra  Burks 


Ahhh....Bedtime 

64  minutes  to  go 
3,840  seconds  and 
the  crying  will  cease, 
the  shrieks  will  become  a memory, 
sublime  silence  will  prevail. 

But  first 

give  the  Barbie  back  to  your  sister. 
Please  eat  three  more  bites. 

Do  NOT  put  that  crayon  in  your  mouth! 

37  minutes  left 
2,220  seconds  and 
I’ve  been  wondering, 
are  small  children  as  annoyed  by  adults 
as  we  sometimes  are  by  them? 
Amidst  the  fighting 
I can  only  think  of  the  serene  QUIET 
that  will  soon  envelop  my  house. 

4 minutes  remaining 
240  seconds  and 
after  the  teeth  are  brushed 
the  pajamas  are  on,  and 
the  story  is  read, 
it  is  quiet,  utterly  quiet. 

Ahhh... .bedtime. 

Now  what  do  I do? 
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Amanda  Keithley 


Inevitable 

Caramel  colored  skin 
Felt  like  silk 
Long  chocolate  hair 
Smelled  of  roses 
Cotton  floral  print 
Softly  draped  over 

Twirled  on  a summer  day 

Shadowed  skin  gray 
Feels  like  scales 
Hair  short  and  faded 
Scent  of  age 
Bulky  wool  sweater 
Swallows  the  old  bones 

Dreaming  of  that  summer  day 
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Amanda  Keithley 


still 


A tranquil  day  that  I felt  lost 

Harbored  quiet  anticipation  of  love  gone  by 

III  and  leftover  lonely  new  life 

Time  would  not  fly  it  only  remained  still 

Helpless  where  the  leaves  fell  down 
Breeze  floated  mystically  past  my  empty  arms 
I could  have  called  your  name 
But  I remained  still 
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Janel  Setter 


The  Lights  of  Salvation 

In  bright  white  the  light  flashes  WALK  on  the  corner 
He  sits  beneath  it  with  no  legs. 

With  lips  that  reek  of  summer,  he  calls 
“Come  get  one”  and  “Would  you  have...” 

His  magnolias. 

The  reds,  the  yellows  and  all  that  green-ness. 

Is  he  crazy  or  does  he  hope  to  transplant 
Some  joy  from  another  world 
Into  this  entombed  land 
With  no  southern  soil? 

“Not  today,”  I think  as  I pass  him. 

I can’t  be  bothered  with 
His  Magnolia  religion. 

I make  my  pre-planned  gesture  and  pad  my  pockets 
As  if  I’m  broke. 

In  an  instant  a red  one  flashed  before  me. 

“No  charge”  he  says  and  waves  me  on. 

I pass. 

I am  unbroken. 

With  chains  and  self-inflicted  wounds 
We  all  come  down  to  cross  these  streets. 

We  all  say  that  our  legs  are  easier 
Than  his  mercy. 

In  crowds  we  are  driven  to  flee  from 
His  garden. 

In  our  tortured  walk  we  fear  the  torment 
Of  his  Flower  Creed. 

My  eyes  fall  to  him. 

He  puts  a yellow  one  at  my  feet. 

We  are  many. 

I am  forgiven. 
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I walk  on  ice. 

The  voice  of  winter  tells  me  not  to  look  for  him  there. 
Where  has  he  gone? 

Did  the  frost  kill  him? 

Did  he  wither  into  the  ground? 

The  sickled  traffic  light  flashes  above  the  slippery  street. 
The  reds,  the  yellows  and  all  that  green-ness. 

Now  below  it  stands 
A kettle  and  bells  ringing. 

I see  the  bright  white  light  but  I cannot  walk. 

It  is  as  if  my  legs  are  frozen;  gone. 

I toss  all  I have  into  that  red  bucket. 

Wintry  lips  thank  me. 

A bass  trio  strikes  up 
Joy  to  the  World 
I WALK 
I am  delivered. 
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Blocked 


Can’t  flow  feelings 
Through  a board  of  keys 
Need  a funnel 
To  pour  them  through. 

Wires  are  clogged, 

With  absurd  phrases, 
Futile  rhymes. 

One  word  escapes  - 

You,  You,  You. 

A million  lines  start 
All  about  love. 

End  in  contempt  - 
Stop  at  You. 

I’ve  been  quelled; 

Forte’s  flooded  out 
By  cascades  of  tears. 
Howling  one  word  - 

You,  You,  You. 
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Ashley  Henson 


Boys  and  Girls 


The  two  little  girls  creak  up  the  stairs 
And  down  the  dry  hall 
Into  the  smoky  dark  attic 
They  see  the  large  trumpet 
The  oldest  girl  stands  and  plays 
A loud  sullen  sound  she  makes 
A tear  rolls  down  the  other  girl’s  cheek, 

As  she  silently  listens, 

Yet  the  girl  is  very  unhappy  at  the  sounds  she  makes. 

The  four  big  boys  clank  through  the  hall 
And  down  the  damp  stairs 
Into  the  clear  bright  basement 
They  see  the  small  piano 

The  youngest  little  boy  sits  down  to  play  a quiet  merry  sound  he  makes 

Laughter  emerges  from  the  boys 

As  they  loudly  object 

Yet  deep  down  the  boy  is  proud. 
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Eddie  Graham 


Letter  to  Serotonin 

Dear  Mr.  or  Mrs.  or  Ms.  Serotonin, 

I really  don’t  know  you 
and  I’ve  never  seen  you, 
but  I’ve  read  a lot  about  you 
and  I really  like  your  work 
I was  wondering  if  you  would, 
if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble, 
send  me  an  autographed  picture 
I want  to  hang  it  on  my  fridge 
next  to  my  Playmate  calendar 
and  magnetic  beer  can  openers 

Thank  you  so  much. 

Medicated  Ed 

RS.  I’m  one  of  your  biggest  fans!!!!! 
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Eddie  Graham 


A Trashman’s  Philosophical  Musing 

Rather  than  explain  it  in  mathematical  terms 
or  paint  a picture  of  it 
or  show  it  to  you  on  TV 
I’ll  simply  remind  you  and 
if  you  forget 

I’ll  simply  remind  you  again  and  again 
You  know 

the  car  you’re  driving,  the  book  you’re  reading, 
the  food  you’re  eating,  the  booze  you’re  drinking, 
the  TV,  the  couch 
the  stove,  the  house, 
the  job,  the  buildings... 

Well,  you  see,  it  seems,  everything, 
including  our  thoughts,  feelings  and  beliefs 
and.  I’m  afraid, 

even  you  and  me  and  every  living  thing 
eventually  turns  to  trash 
So  litter  if  you  must  because  really 
WE  MUST!!!! 
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Victoria  Hasenauer 


The  Bucking  Pony 

On  this  particular  Inglewood  morning  in  California  after  moonlight  caressed  the 
dawn  in  early  anticipation  of  my  father’s  new  baby  business,  born  the  previous  year, 
we  watched  the  brilliant  mother  raise  her  arms  above  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Through  the 
dining  room  window  I could  see  an  orange  glow  bounce  off  the  rubber  trees  across 
the  street  and  shimmer  on  the  tract  homes  of  friends  we’d  never  see  again.  My  sister 
Meg  absentmindedly  lay  still  while  summoning  her  lids  to  crawl  open.  I’d  been  startled 
awake  by  an  unremitting  eagerness  to  be  delivered  to  our  family’s  new  business  at  five 
in  the  morning.  It  would  be  an  adventure.  Evidently,  my  brothers  didn’t  share  the  same 
enthusiasm  as  I did  because  when  I peeked  into  their  room,  Billy  and  John  were  lost  in 
their  dreams  with  little  plastic  soldiers  and  cowboys  and  Indians  sprawled  across  their 
disheveled  beds.  Then  I heard  screeching  in  the  kitchen.  It  sounded  like  the  high- 
pitched  shriek  of  the  spider  monkey  my  sixth  grade  class  and  I heard  at  the  L.A.  County 
Zoo,  except  this  was  Mom.  She  was  yelling  at  Meg  and  me  to  help  her  pile  the  last  of 
the  dishes  from  the  finger-smudged  shelves  in  our  yellow-checkered  kitchen  into  boxes 
given  to  us  by  St.  Theresa  Catholic  Parish.  Friends  in  the  congregation  came  to  see  us 
off  the  previous  week  between  speedy  trips  to  and  from  the  new  family  business  where 
we  took  truckloads  of  furniture  and  clothes.  My  sister,  brothers,  and  I pushed  and 
shoved  each  other.  We  were  sandwiched  between  heaps  of  boxes  that  we’d  packed 
into  our  colorless  station  wagon.  We  were  whining  at  Mom  a thousand  questions  when 
she  shrieked  “Silence!  Your  father’s  been  working  nonstop  at  the  kennel  for  seven 
months,  so  when  we  get  there,  keep  quiet.  And  you  kids  will  have  to  work  together!” 
We  didn’t  know  it  yet,  but  “work  together”  meant  shovel  dog  poop  from  hundreds 
of  kennels  and  pacify  panic-stricken  mutts  and  saber-toothed  felines  that  arrived  by 
aircraft  at  the  cargo  department  of  Los  Angeles  International  Airport. 

My  older  sister,  Meg,  and  I were  two  years  apart.  She  was  twelve  and  I was  ten 
when  we  moved  to  the  business  which  occupied  an  abandoned  missile  site  one  block 
from  the  ocean  and  right  next  to  the  LAX  runways.  My  two  younger  brothers  were 
eight  and  four  years  old.  I remember  how  we  had  to  put  Billy  in  a steel  dog  pen  with 
his  toys,  so  he  wouldn’t  roam  around  and  get  bit  by  a dog  when  Meg  and  John  and  I 
cleaned  kennels.  This  was  a time  of  “hurry  do  this”  and  “hurry  do  that”  because  this 
was  a time  of  my  father’s  dream  come  true.  He  longed  to  run  his  own  business.  No 
more  would  Dad  take  “that  crap  from  the  TWA  union  SCBs”  or  “bow  down  to  some 
young  jerk  spouting  orders  at  him.”  A step  down  was  no  way  to  go  when  a man  was  in 
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his  forties.  lAX  was  open  for  animal  transporting  seven  days  a week,  twenty  four  hours 
daily,  so  this  was  a time  of  continuous  labor  and  agony. 

There  were  no  windows  in  the  barracks  that  was  our  new  home.  The  floor  was 
concrete.  The  toilet  in  the  officer's  quarters  was  smashed.  The  electric  cords  yanked 
from  the  ceiling  dangled  and  sparked  as  if  to  say  “just  try  and  rewire  us!”  Beneath 
the  wires  a pipe  leaked.  Dad  held  us  back  until  a parish  friend  who  owned  his  own 
electrical  business  came  out  to  rewire  the  barracks,  so  we  were  all  confined  to  a small 
room  at  the  end  of  the  kennel.  After  months  of  sleeping  on  cots,  taking  stand-up  baths 
in  the  horse  trough,  and  eating  bread  and  canned  soup  heated  on  the  hot  plate,  my 
family  and  our  old  parish  community  finally  fixed  the  other  side  of  the  barracks. 

We  were  too  busy  cleaning,  becoming  animal  health  technicians,  learning  office 
procedures,  and  promoting  the  family  business  to  be  consumed  by  any  deadly  sins, 
although  we  weren’t  involved  with  our  new  church  like  we  were  when  we  lived  in  the 
inner  city.  Also,  we  were  surrounded  by  a barbed  wire  forty-four  acre  fortress  of  United 
States  military  concrete  with  deactivated  underground  bombs  and  filth  and  vandals’ 
graffiti.  Since  we  were  situated  directly  under  the  runways,  747s  and  jets  boomed 
above  us.  Consequently,  Mom  had  to  shout  orders  at  the  top  of  her  lungs,  exceeding 
the  volume  of  continuous  decibel  levels.  Just  like  blind  people  who  learn  Braille,  my 
brother  and  I were  smart  enough  to  read  lips,  or  maybe  it  just  came  naturally  since  we 
couldn’t  hear  a word  that  was  spoken. 

We  found  out  as  quickly  as  our  little  brains  could  grow;  this  wasn’t  about  the 
family  business  and  the  work  itself;  this  was  a matter  of  survival!  This  was  about  a 
corporation  of  willy-nilly  scruples  and  an  American  apparition  of  food  on  the  table. 

We  needed  grit  or  we’d  get  obliterated  in  the  flux  of  the  Los  Angeles  business  world. 
“Oh,  Lord!  Is  this  my  fork  in  the  road?”  I pleaded.  “Please  send  me  a sign  and  show 
me  the  way.”  Fate  was  an  imminent  maturing  in  the  hands  of  our  merciful  Lord  and 
Savior,  so  for  the  first  few  months  we  prayed  to  the  Savior  every  night  over  pasta  and 
applesauce,  or  macaroni  and  applesauce,  or  cream  of  wheat  and  applesauce.  My 
brother  John  and  I prayed  for  a helper  to  clean  the  kennels.  We’d  cry  to  Mom  “Please 
don’t  make  us  shovel  poop!”  She  was  allergic  to  the  smell,  so  Dad  would  pitch  in  even 
though  he  worked  all  day  and  night.  The  shoveling  was  hard  because  after  we  got 
past  the  growling  dogs  or  the  timid  dogs  with  pens  covered  in  diarrhea,  it  was  difficult 
to  maneuver  a shovel  full  of  dog  poop  in  one  hand  and  open  the  doggie  doors  with  the 
other  hand,  then  lift  the  shovelful  over  the  edge  of  the  trash  can.  What  was  even  harder 
was  to  turn  around  and  do  it  again  and  again  until  thirty  or  forty  animals’  pens  were 
cleaned.  Echoing  amidst  the  jet  propelled  blasts  were  our  cries,  “Who  will  save  us?” 
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Previous  to  our  move  to  the  business  we  bought  an  inexpensive  pony  from  the 
old  Western  Avenue  stables  in  Gardena  not  far  from  where  we  used  to  live.  She’d  been 
abandoned  and  couldn’t  be  ridden,  the  stable  manager  said.  Although  mean-spirited, 
Princess  wasn’t  beyond  hope,  and  she  was  the  prettiest  pony  you’ve  ever  seen.  Even 
after  a night’s  rain  with  her  muddied,  matted  hair.  Princess’  auburn  coat  shone  through 
and  her  blonde  mane,  almost  to  her  knees,  looked  wild.  Whenever  Meg  and  1 went 
up  the  hill  to  clean  Princess’  stall,  we’d  get  in  fights  over  who’d  shovel  her  poop  and 
who’d  feed  and  water.  Pretty  soon,  with  the  shovel  stuck  in  Princess  poop,  Meg  would 
start  to  boss  me  around.  Before  we  knew  it,  we  where  throwing  Princess’  poop  at 
each  other.  After  a few  thrown  horse  poops,  the  stall  was  clean.  It  was  a good  thing 
we  waited  so  long  to  clean  her  stall  that  day  because  the  poop  wasn’t  mushy. 

It  occurred  to  me  after  a year  of  shoveling  pony  poop  and  acquiring  weekly 
bruises,  as  if  busting  a bronco,  that  I’d  ignored  my  deflating  ego.  That’s  when  I knew  I 
was  ready  to  ride  Princess  all  the  way  up  the  hill  and  around  the  dangerous  corner.  It 
crept  into  my  mind  one  night  how  I could  take  sugar  cubes  and  carrots  and  coax  our 
little  “Princess”  until  she  would  eventually  quit  bucking  me  off.  So  I rode  Princess  up 
the  weedy  hill  along  the  barbed  wire  fence.  I hung  on  with  my  thighs  while  gripping 
her  mane  so  tight  that  she  couldn’t  throw  me  off.  I always  knew  I’d  have  a smooth 
ride  some  day.  Every  day  after  that,  I rode  Princess  to  get  away  from  Mom  and  Dad’s 
arguments  in  the  office  and  in  our  home  down  the  hill.  It  was  always  the  same.  “How 
can  we  make  more  money?”  “How  much  harder  do  we  have  to  work  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet,  so  the  business  can  survive?”  My  mother  quickly  became  the  boss, 
completely  taking  over  the  business,  while  my  Dad  ran  back  and  forth  to  the  cargo 
department,  picking  up  and  delivering  animals.  He  only  had  a few  hours  of  sleep  a 
night,  and  he  smoked  three  packs  of  L&M  cigarettes  daily.  After  I cleaned  our  barracks 
and  the  kennel,  and  then  finished  my  homework.  I’d  flee  up  the  hill  to  talk  with  Princess. 

One  day  Meg  decided  to  escape  the  clutches  of  her  first-born  child 
responsibilities  and  hike  up  the  hill  to  ride  Princess  too.  Even  though  she  was  scared, 
Meg  gave  Princess  carrots  and  sugar  cubes  like  I told  her,  and  then  she  carefully 
climbed  on  her  back.  Princess,  the  clever  pony  she  was,  would  always  trot  up  the  hill, 
then  stop  and  kick  out  her  hind  legs.  Usually,  if  Meg  didn’t  get  thrown  off  and  trampled 
beneath  Princess’  hooves,  then  Princess  would  quickly  gallop  back  down  the  hill  and 
abruptly  stop  at  the  ditch.  Meg  flew  over  the  top  of  Princess’  head  every  time  until  Meg 
finally  gave  up. 

My  mother  had  never  managed  an  office  before,  and  my  father  had  never 
owned  his  own  business  before,  let  alone  a travel  agency  for  pets.  Mind  you,  we 
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owned  pets  when  we  lived  in  Inglewood,  but  this  was  different.  We  had  never  shoveled 
so  much  crap  in  our  lives;  meanwhile,  our  parents  had  turned  into  he/she  devils  right 
before  our  eyes.  I knew  we  had  lost  our  souls,  and  God  had  left  us  alone  to  find  our 
way  out  of  Hell. 

Meanwhile,  the  harder  I hung  onto  Princess  and  forced  her  up  the  hill,  the 
more  confident  I got.  Then  on  a day  not  unlike  that  first  exciting  day  of  our  move  to 
the  barracks.  Princess  trotted  up  the  hill  and  tiptoed  around  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  We 
galloped  along  the  trail  without  any  difficulty.  The  fog  lifted  from  the  Pacific  and  light 
revealed  the  bay.  Soon  afterward.  Mom  received  the  bright  idea  of  starting  a horse 
stable  to  supplement  the  income  of  the  animal  transportation  agency  until  it  “got  off 
the  ground.”  I’m  sure  the  idea  hadn’t  transpired  because  of  me,  although  I repeatedly 
talked  to  my  friends  about  the  fun  I had  riding  Princess  across  the  forty-four  acres. 
Pretty  soon  the  whole  community  wanted  a stable  where  they  could  keep  their 
horses.  Our  stable  would  be  closer  to  everyone’s  beach  homes.  They  wouldn’t  have 
to  drive  the  freeways  to  get  to  stables  in  San  Fernando,  Rolling  Hills,  Hansen  Dam,  or 
Malibu  Canyon. 
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Chandra  Burks 


That  Day  on  Bluebird 

The  fist  slammed  into  the  leather  seat  next  to  me.  Instinctively  I ducked,  and 
I’m  pretty  sure  most  of  the  other  kids  on  the  bus  did  too.  A sort  of  whooshing  sound 
escaped  as  the  seat  puffed  out  to  its  normal  shape,  and  I was  just  glad  that  sound 
wasn’t  coming  out  of  me. 

“By  God,  I’m  gonna  git  me  some  Demacrats  today!”  Fuzzy  roared  this  promise 
as  he  slowly  continued  his  stroll  down  the  old  Bluebird’s  center  aisle.  His  heavy  body 
swayed  from  side  to  side  as  he  walked,  sending  out  waves  of  body  odor  and  the 
stench  of  cheap  beer.  The  sunlight  reflected  off  the  long,  clean  blade  of  the  knife  in  his 
hand,  sending  flashes  of  bright  light  onto  the  ceiling.  My  heart  thumped  in  my  chest, 
my  stomach  hurt,  even  my  fingers  and  toes  were  tingling  with  fear.  I dared  to  look  at 
the  kids  around  me;  their  eyes  were  like  the  saucers  in  Mama’s  best  china  set.  Nobody 
had  uttered  a word  since  Fuzzy  had  boarded  the  bus.  The  only  movement  was  the 
noticeable  trembling  of  some  of  the  kids  around  me. 

Suddenly  he  loomed  in  close  to  my  buddy  Tommy  and  slid  the  knife  under  his 
chin.  “How  ‘bout  you,  boy?  You’re  what,  about  11?  You  old  enough.  You  wanna 
help?”  Tommy’s  lower  lip  quivered  and  I hoped  to  Almighty  he  wouldn’t  cry  and  piss  off 
Fuzzy  even  more. 

“Aw,  you’re  just  a pussy,”  he  drawled.  “Y’all’s  all  a bunch  a pussies!”  he 
screamed.  His  face  was  red  and  a bead  of  sweat  rolled  down  his  cheek  and  onto  his 
dingy  T-shirt.  There  was  a hole  in  his  shirt  just  below  his  left  nipple,  and  every  couple  of 
steps  that  pink  would  pop  through  the  hole  as  if  it  wanted  to  get  a look  at  us  kids. 

Fuzzy  brightened  suddenly.  “I  know.  I’ll  just  run  on  down  the  road  and  git 
my  buddy.  He  ain’t  no  bitch  like  y’all,  an’  he  knows  we  got  to  clear  out  some  a you 
Demacrats!  Now,  don’  none  a ya  go  anywhere  cause  I’ll  be  right  back.  If  any  of  yas  is 
gone  when  I git  back,  I’m  gonna  find  ya  and  intraduce  ya  to  this  here  knife.”  He  pushed 
open  the  rear  emergency  door  and  stumbled  drunkenly  onto  the  dirt  road,  barely 
landing  on  his  naked  and  dirty  feet.  He  turned  back  once  to  flash  us  kids  a toothless 
grin.  Soon,  his  car  was  speeding  off  down  the  road,  leaving  a plume  of  dirt  behind  it. 

“Dan!  Dan!  You  okay?”  Tommy  rushed  up  to  my  seat.  The  bus  quickly  filled 
with  scared  voices  all  talking  at  once.  The  kid  in  front  of  me  was  crying  and  mumbling 
something  about  a test  he  had  to  take  that  day  in  Miss  Jenner’s  class. 

“Yeah,  man,  you?”  There  was  a thin  ribbon  of  blood  on  Tommy’s  neck  where 
Fuzzy  had  pressed  the  knife,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  notice  and  I wasn’t  about  to  point 
it  out. 
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Suddenly,  there  was  a loud  whistle,  and  22  heads  snapped  up  to  look  at  the 
bus  driver,  who  hadn’t  made  a peep  the  whole  time  Fuzzy  had  been  on  the  bus.  He 
was  a high  schooler,  a senior;  they  were  the  ones  who  drove  the  buses  in  those  days. 
Back  then  they  didn’t  have  people  who  actually  made  careers  out  of  it  like  they  do  now. 
In  the  ‘60s,  seniors  would  volunteer  to  drive  all  over  our  small  part  of  the  coast,  picking 
up  all  the  school-age  kids  and  depositing  them  at  the  elementary  or  high  school. 

The  bus  driver  that  year  was  a black  kid,  which  hadn’t  been  done  very  often.  In 
those  days,  especially  in  North  Carolina,  there  was  still  a lot  of  tension  between  blacks 
and  whites,  and  some  segregation  still  existed  where  we  lived.  But  all  that  was  slowly 
changing.  The  schools  had  been  combined  and  other  little  things  were  happening,  like 
the  black  kid  driving  the  bus.  Of  course,  we  still  pretty  much  sat  with  our  own  color, 
whites  on  one  side,  blacks  on  the  other.  In  town  the  other  day  I had  even  seen  a black 
teenager  walking  down  the  middle  of  Main  Street  with  a white  girl.  I didn’t  really  think 
much  of  it,  but  Mama  couldn’t  believe  it,  just  whistled  under  her  breath  and  said,  “Lord 
help  us.” 

At  the  sound  of  his  shrill  whistle,  the  bus  driver  got  all  of  our  attention.  I could 
tell  he  was  scared,  especially  since  he  was  one  of  those  “Demacrats,”  but  he  was  doing 
his  best  to  seem  confident.  You  see,  the  reason  we  were  stuck  simply  waiting  for  the 
knife-wielding  Fuzzy  to  return  was  that  our  bus  had  broken  down,  and  in  Broadmoor 
Creek  of  all  places.  That  was  a bad  place,  and  Fuzzy  Hackett,  who  resided  there,  was 
one  of  the  baddest.  Broadmoor  Creek  was  the  type  of  place  that  everyone  avoided, 
even  white  people.  If  you  were  black  - forget  about  it.  If  you  were  black  and  decided 
to  put  just  a toe  in  that  town,  you  would  disappear  into  the  swamp  and  nobody  would 
even  have  to  ask.  It  had  happened  before;  everybody  knew  It.  Just  like  they  knew 
Fuzzy  had  done  it  to  that  poor  black  guy  who  had  wandered  through  a couple  of  years 
back,  and  probably  with  the  same  knife  he  had  on  this  day.  But  nobody  would  do 
anything  because  then  the  whole  Klan  would  be  after  them.  At  least  that’s  what  Fuzzy 
would  say  whenever  he  was  out  bragging  about  it  in  town.  He  even  claimed  to  have  a 
very  personal  friendship  with  the  Grand  Buzzard  or  Wizard  or  whatever  they  called  him. 
Mama  had  once  told  me  that  Fuzzy  was  the  kind  of  man  who  was  the  trashiest  of  the 
white  trash  and  worse  than  any  black,  and  to  stay  away  because  he  was  dangerous 
being  so  full  of  hatred. 

And  there  we  were,  broken  down  in  his  scummy  and  stinking  part  of  town  and 
just  waiting  for  him  to  get  back  and  make  our  acquaintance  with  his  knife.  We  weren’t 
too  far  down  the  road  from  the  old  ramshackle  dump  he  lived  in,  which  was  actually 
an  old  cabin  from  the  slavery  days.  I don’t  know  how  that  place  was  still  standing. 
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but  Fuzzy  always  said  he  lived  there  to  remind  himself  of  how  much  better  he  was 
than  “them  coloreds.”  Funny  thing  though,  Mama  had  told  me  once  that  Fuzzy  had 
a grandma  who  was  black.  You  couldn't  really  tell  except  for  his  hair,  which  was  real 
curly  and  kind  of  dry-looking;  that’s  how  he  got  his  name.  I couldn’t  understand  how 
someone  could  hate  a people  that  deeply  when  he  was  so  closely  related. 

He  must’ve  been  sitting  on  his  old  couch  out  on  the  porch  when  he  saw  the 
bus  break  down.  After  the  Bluebird  had  stopped,  only  five  minutes  had  passed  before 
Fuzzy  climbed  on  ready  to  kill.  He  had  forced  the  door  open  with  his  bear-like  arms, 
clenching  the  knife  blade  between  his  dark  gums  while  he  struggled  with  the  door.  Us 
kids  just  sat  there,  eyes  wide,  mouths  hanging  open,  just  shocked  at  what  we  were 
seeing.  The  poor  driver  hadn’t  even  had  time  to  send  anybody  for  help,  and  now  even 
with  Fuzzy  gone,  we  all  knew  it  was  too  late  to  send  anybody  the  three  miles  back  to 
Bogue  Sound  to  get  some.  Fuzzy  and  his  friend  would  be  back  long  before  anyone 
could  get  to  us. 

I didn’t  know  our  driver,  but  I could  tell  he  was  no  idiot  and  he  wasn’t  about 
to  let  his  color  stop  him  from  taking  charge.  “I  want  everyone  ta  stay  on  this  bus.  I’m 
gonna  open  ‘er  up  and  see  if  I can’t  fix  ‘er  before  he  gets  back.  You,”  he  said,  pointing 
at  me,  “I  need  someone  to  come  and  help  hand  me  tools.”  I had  never  been  given 
an  order  by  a black  before,  but  he  was  older  and  bigger  than  all  of  us  white  kids,  and 
besides,  it  was  that  or  deal  with  Fuzzy  and  his  knife.  I nodded  and  slid  off  the  seat  that 
was  still  damp  with  my  nervous  sweat. 

Moving  quickly,  the  driver  crouched  down  under  the  dash  and  slid  out  an  old, 
rusty  box  full  of  tools  that  were  even  older  and  rustier.  Clutching  the  box,  he  pulled  the 
door  lever  and  sprang  outside,  me  following.  The  sun  was  getting  higher  in  the  hazy 
sky  and  the  day  was  already  hot  and  muggy.  In  the  distance,  seagulls  circled  lazily, 
scanning  the  nearby  beach  for  something  to  eat.  As  the  driver  wrenched  the  hood 
up  to  see  the  bus’  insides,  I watched,  hoping  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  His  hands 
moved  rapidly,  and  his  fingers  were  long  and  graceful.  He  never  took  his  eyes  off  the 
engine,  just  concentrated  and  worked.  Sweat  dripped  from  his  brow  and  dropped 
into  the  engine,  but  unlike  me  he  stayed  surprisingly  calm.  Every  couple  of  minutes 
he  would  request  a different  tool  or  have  me  hold  something,  and  every  time  I would 
glance  anxiously  up  the  road  for  any  sign  of  Fuzzy. 

The  driver  had  been  working  steadily,  twisting  caps  and  tightening  bolts,  for 
about  ten  minutes.  He  had  just  asked  for  the  crescent  wrench  when  I noticed  a blur 
up  on  the  road  and  heard  the  low  hum  of  Fuzzy’s  car.  The  driver  must’ve  noticed  too 
because  he  suddenly  didn’t  seem  so  calm  as  he  started  throwing  the  tools  back  in 
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the  box  and  muttering  some  prayer  at  the  same  time.  The  approaching  car  began  to 
become  a more  distinct  shape  just  as  we  packed  up  the  last  of  the  tools.  The  driver 
slammed  down  the  hood  as  I latched  the  tool  box  shut,  then  he  scooped  up  the  box 
and  shoved  me  up  the  steps  into  the  bus.  I slid  into  my  seat  hoping  that  if  the  bus 
was  still  broken  that  Fuzzy  hadn’t  seen  me  out  there  helping  the  driver.  I had  gained  a 
respect  for  the  guy,  but  I wasn’t  ready  to  die  for  him. 

The  kids  were  all  turned  around  in  their  seats,  watching  from  the  rear  door  as 
Fuzzy’s  car  got  ever  so  closer.  The  black  kids  I felt  really  bad  for.  We  all  knew  that  they 
were  Fuzzy’s  real  targets,  just  like  we  knew  that  there  was  no  way  us  white  kids  were 
going  to  risk  our  necks  against  that  knife. 

I had  my  eyes  on  the  bus  driver.  Sweat  dripped  from  his  ear  lobe  and  glistened 
in  his  short,  kinky  hair.  Fie  was  shaking  now,  his  confidence  suddenly  drained  by  the 
sight  of  the  dirt  cloud  around  Fuzzy’s  car  coming  still  closer.  He  turned  the  key  once. 
Nothing.  Turned  it  again.  Nothing.  “Damn,  come  on!”  he  muttered.  The  two  heads 
in  the  car  were  distinguishable  now.  Fuzzy’s  black  hole  of  a mouth  hanging  open  in 
a laugh.  His  buddy  sat  still  and  erect  in  the  passenger  seat  of  the  car  and  peered 
through  the  windshield  with  a vulture-like  glare.  They  were  close  enough  now  I could 
see  a small  smile  form  on  his  lips,  but  it  quickly  disappeared  under  his  beaky  nose. 

Our  driver  lowered  his  head  and  exhaled  deeply.  I thought,  “This  is  it.  He’s 
going  to  give  up  and  that  fat  lunatic’s  going  to  climb  on  here  and  put  us  all  in  the 
swamp.”  But  I was  wrong.  The  driver  raised  his  head,  calmed  his  shaking  hand,  and 
turned  the  key  again.  This  time  there  was  the  faint  sound  of  the  engine  struggling  to 
start.  An  excited  gasp  rushed  through  the  bus  just  before  we  heard  the  two  slams  of 
Fuzzy’s  car  doors.  A girl  in  the  back  let  out  a shrill  scream  and  a boy  next  to  her  yelled, 
“Hurry!  Here  they  come!”  The  driver  turned  the  key  once  more,  and  the  old  Bluebird 
sputtered  and  then  roared  to  life,  shaking  with  its  effort.  The  kids  cheered,  screaming, 
“Go!  Go!”  just  as  Fuzzy  and  his  friend  got  to  the  bus,  close  enough  to  touch  it.  When 
they  heard  the  bus  start,  they  ran  up  the  side  to  the  front,  banging  on  the  windows  with 
their  fists.  I’ll  never  forget  the  look  on  Fuzzy’s  face  as  he  ran  past  my  window  clutching 
his  knife.  I have  never  seen  someone  so  angry  and  surprised  at  the  same  time;  his  face 
was  bright  red,  almost  purple,  and  twisted  with  all  his  rage  and  hatred.  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot  and  wide  open,  his  dark  eyebrows  perched  at  the  top  of  his  balding  head 
seeming  ready  to  fly  off  his  pink  scalp  if  he  ran  any  faster. 

The  driver  threw  the  shifter  into  first  and  let  out  the  clutch.  The  bus  lurched 
forward,  causing  us  kids  to  bump  into  the  seats  in  front  of  us.  Fuzzy  was  running 
alongside  trying  to  force  the  door  open,  and  he  did  manage  to  get  his  arm  through. 
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I saw  the  glint  of  the  knife  blade  inside  the  bus  just  before  it  clattered  onto  the  steps 
as  Fuzzy  jerked  his  arm  back  and  the  bus  sped  away.  He  banged  his  fist  against 
the  windows  as  we  drove  on  and  we  could  hear  him  screaming,  “Get  back  here  you 
motherfuckers!  You  goddamn  Demacrats,  I wanna  make  ya  bleed!” 

And  then  he  was  nothing,  a speck  lost  in  the  Bluebird’s  dirt  that  was  clouding 
the  sky.  I looked  back  at  this  scene  and  I could  see  the  outline  of  his  large  body, 
his  arms  slicing  the  air  in  an  unfulfilled  V.  In  the  doorway,  the  knife  lay  where  he  had 
dropped  it,  clean  and  shiny  on  the  dirty  steps.  As  the  kids  chattered  excitedly  around 
me,  I sat  silently,  unable  to  take  my  eyes  off  that  long,  long  blade  that  only  moments 
before  had  been  so  threatening  and  so  determined  in  Fuzzy’s  hand. 
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Tom  Sullivan 


The  Heir 

Elmer  Watts’  usually  sour  and  rumpled  face  was  strangely  contorted  on  this  day 
by  something  you  might  call  a smile.  The  change  in  his  weather  hardened,  permanently 
tanned  face  made  him  look  like  some  sort  of  Injun  Chief.  The  deep  creases  that  usually 
were  hidden  from  daylight  were  exposed,  giving  Elmer  the  appearance  of  wearing  war 
paint,  white  streaks  radiated  out  and  downward  across  his  cheeks.  Today  this  warrior 
had  finally  won  a protracted  war;  the  old  man  was  dead. 

Pa  Watts  was  just  five  days  short  of  a hundred  years  when  the  old  ticker  finally 
gave  way.  Watts  was  a hog  farmer,  hard  as  nails  and  meaner  than  the  orneriest  boar. 
The  thin,  sun-darkened  man  worked  till  the  day  he  died,  in  spite  of  numerous  heart 
attacks,  a stroke,  and  doctors’  warnings  that  his  body  couldn’t  handle  the  stress.  Old 
Pa  had  outlasted  the  Dust  Bowl.  He’d  be  damned  if  a little  palpitation  would  stop  him. 

Elmer  had  been  waiting  for  this  day  for  forty  years,  eagerly  awaiting  the 
inheritance  of  the  old  style  farm  so  he  could  turn  it  into  a profitable  operation  with  large 
scale  hog  houses  instead  of  the  mud-and-shit  sty  that  had  been  running  here  for  nigh 
on  1 50  years.  But  the  old  man  taunted  him  with  his  longevity,  and  living  under  Pa’s 
tyranny  into  his  seventies  had  turned  Elmer  into  a sour,  whiney,  and  hateful  man. 

He  was  now  rummaging  through  the  old  farmhouse,  looking  for  legal  papers 
and  anything  else  of  merit,  but  mostly  tripping  over  old  crap  that  he  would  sell  to  some 
gullible  yuppie  as  antiques.  In  the  cellar  he  found  a dusty  roll  top  desk  behind  a wall  of 
wooden  crates.  He  rolled  it  open  and  found  a single  sheet  of  paper  on  the  desktop. 

It  was  his  Pa’s  handwriting,  mean  and  incongruous  as  the  old  bastard  himself. 

Elmer  read  it  aloud,  mimicking  the  rapid,  hurtful  tones  of  his  father,  “Junior!  Well, 
if’n  yer  readin’  this.  I’m  prob’ly  dead.  Or  yer  a’  snoopin’,  and  I’ll  whup  yer  ass!”  His 
impersonation  was  flawless,  and  as  he  read  his  heavier  frame  could  not  hide  the  family 
resemblance  in  those  furrowed  brows  and  cold  eyes.  He  continued,  “Anywho, 

I knows  you  been  waitin’  fer  this  old  carcass  to  get  cold,  even  though  yer  too  much  of 
a pussy  to  say  it.  Well,  go  check  my  safe  an’  you’ll  get  what’s  cornin’.  Pa.”  Scribbled 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  there  stood  glowingly  a sequence  of  numbers  that  Elmer  had 
coveted  since  he  was  a boy.  “Fifteen,  twenty-two,  six,”  Elmer  mumbled  with  hushed 
breath,  nervous  that  someone  would  overhear  and  steal  his  treasure,  even  though  the 
house  was  empty. 

The  paper  in  his  hand  rattled  and  shook  as  Elmer  approached  the  hidden 
safe  at  the  corner  of  the  foundation,  emitting  a sound  like  a distant  thunderstorm.  He 
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pushed  back  the  fake  wall  panel,  licking  his  lips  at  the  thought  of  the  bootlegger’s  booty 
that  was  now  finally  his.  The  door  swung  open  with  a loud  creak.  Inside  there  was  a 
stack  of  papers,  no  cash,  no  secret  treasures,  just  a notice  of  foreclosure  and  a pile 
of  unpaid  bills.  At  that  moment  Elmer’s  aged  face  sagged  like  old  burlap.  Forty  years 
gone  to  hog  shit. 
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Tom  Sullivan 


An  Old  Car 

Jim’s  eyes  cracked  open  to  view  the  heavily  stained,  navy  blue  headboard 
fabric  hang  and  billow  in  a light  breeze  like  some  heavenly  tumult  fit  only  to  be  dealt 
with  by  Charlton  Heston  or  Chicken  Little.  Outside  it  was  a perfectly  scorching  summer 
afternoon.  Heat  waves  blurred  the  flat  prairie  and  the  dirt  road  that  stretched  out  ahead 
of  the  rusty,  dented  Oldsmobile’s  hood. 

Sitting  up  on  an  elbow,  Jim  surveyed  his  mobile  kingdom.  The  torn  vinyl  seat 
was  hot  and  coated  with  his  sweat.  He  looked  at  his  short  limbs  and  barrel  chest 
with  disgust,  and  felt  the  pain  of  sobriety  creeping  in,  a tiny  tapping  in  the  back  of  his 
head.  The  footwell  was  a sea  of  beer  cans,  and  the  seat  was  a dinghy  keeping  him 
afloat.  Standing  at  attention  under  the  rear  window,  a sextet  of  beers  with  saluting  tabs 
awaited  Jim’s  order  to  give  their  all  for  God  and  country. 

A familiar  odor  materialized  as  the  tapping  became  a gavel.  Jim  contorted 
his  body  so  he  could  look  out  the  open  window  without  straightening  up.  “So  that’s 
what  I ate,”  he  chuckled  at  the  steaming  puddle  of  used  beer  and  broken  up  Froot 
Loops.  The  sour  stench  came  to  him  with  strength  now,  and  Jim  again  contributed  to 
the  fund  as  automatically  as  if  it  had  been  the  collection  basket  at  Sunday  Mass.  An 
experienced  drunk  knows  not  to  fight  it. 

Jim  grabbed  a willing  beer  and  slumped  back  to  his  familiar  spot  in  the  rear 
seat.  He  chugged  down  the  elixir  and  cast  its  used  husk  to  the  sea.  Jim  then  set  to 
watching  the  tumultuous  sky  and  waiting  for  the  gavel  to  quit  or  for  a pillar  of  flame  to 
burn  it  up.  Soon  the  pounding  recessed,  and  the  middle-aged  handyman  could  focus 
on  important  matters  such  as  what  day  it  was,  and  which  road  was  this? 

As  these  questions  wandered  in  search  of  answers,  up  came  a whooshing 
sound  and  a flash  of  movement  outside  the  driver’s  side  windows  at  Jim’s  feet.  The 
rolling  of  tires  gave  way  to  squeaking  brakes  and  the  crunch  of  boots.  Jim  didn’t 
bother  to  move;  he  had  been  waiting  for  Dorian. 

Dorian  leaned  his  tall  frame  over  and  stuck  his  head  into  the  window  above 
Jim’s  face.  The  two  studied  each  other’s  upside-down  features  in  an  unmovable 
silence  that  would  have  been  unnerving  had  they  not  been  friends  since  grade  school. 
When  reversed  this  way  the  dissimilar  men  took  on  a sort  of  resemblance,  like  they 
could  be  cousins  or  even  brothers.  Dorian’s  jaw  line  was  still  much  stronger  than  Jim’s 
was,  his  face  less  round  and  more  defined,  but  something  in  the  eyes  took  on  the 
effect  of  a mirror.  The  two  men  became  at  ease,  looking  at  each  other  as  they  would  a 
bathroom  mirror,  without  the  wards  of  falsehood  that  keep  the  world  outside. 
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Jim  broke  free  of  the  trance,  noticing  Dorian’s  civilian  clothes.  That  must  mean 
it’s  Sunday:  it  was  the  deputy  sheriff’s  one  courtesy  to  God  on  the  day  of  rest.  On  any 
other  day  of  the  week  Dorian  would  likely  be  seen  in  uniform,  even  if  he  had  no  real 
work  to  do.  He  learned  long  ago  that  a uniform  helps  an  already  strikingly  handsome 
man  become  nearly  irresistible  to  women.  Jim  didn’t  expect  Dorian  would  ever  marry. 
Why  would  he  limit  himself  when  his  options  were  so  broad?  At  the  age  of  forty-five, 
Dorian  had  successfully  made  the  transition  from  gallivanting  romancer  of  foolish  young 
girls  to  a more  age-appropriate  womanizer  and  maker  of  cuckolds. 

“Must  be  Sunday,"  Jim  croaked  out  with  drunk-breath,  awakening  Dorian  from 
his  own  musings.  “Why  am  I drunk  on  Sunday?  And  this  isn’t  the  road  by  the  old 
McCormick  farm,  what  happened?”  Jim  always  spent  Sunday  with  his  family.  Church, 
brunch,  and  a nap  with  John  Wayne  on  TV,  a regular  Midwestern  life,  even  if  it  was  only 
one  day  a week. 

“Took  me  a while  to  find  you,”  Dorian  boomed  out  in  his  broad  voice  and 
inviting  smile.  “Ginny  was  in  a real  stink  about  your  missing  church  and  having  to  sit 
next  to  your  mom  while  Father  sermonized  on  something  about  scattered  papers.” 
Dorian’s  smile  and  tone  conveyed  a real  appreciation  for  the  fairer  race  that  belied  his 
blase  attitude  about  “getting  some  ass.”  Jim  set  to  wondering  which  of  the  guys  in 
town  was  currently  being  made  a fool  of  by  the  athletic  man  with  his  slightly  grayed 
sideburns,  and  he  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  bastard.  Dorian  stood  cupping  his  hands, 
trying  to  light  his  cigarette. 

* * ★ 

A plume  of  smoke  spewed  out  over  Jim’s  face  from  across  the  kitchen 
table.  Ginny  sneered  at  Jim  contemptuously  as  he  ate  his  Froot  Loops.  “We  had  an 
understanding,  James.  You  can  do  whatever  you  want  as  long  as  it’s  hushed  up,”  she 
flicked  the  ash  irritably.  “Now  the  whole  damn  town’s  laughing  at  me.  Hell,  I’ll  bet  even 
your  MOTHER  knows!” 

Jim  chewed  slowly,  his  heavy,  drunken  head  bobbing  with  the  motion. 
“Everyone  knows  about  me,”  he  slurred  at  his  wife.  “I  get  drunk.  This  time  I got  in 
a fight.” 

“You  idiot.  Did  all  that  beer  actually  make  you  forget?”  She  lit  up  again,  “Well, 
it  won’t  make  the  town  forget  what  you’ve  really  been  up  to  now  that  it’s  out.”  Ginny 
rose  from  her  chair  and  walked  over  to  the  mirror  in  the  hall.  She  could  fix  her  makeup 
now  that  she  had  finished  crying.  She  came  back  out  to  the  kitchen  with  purse  in 
hand,  ready  for  Mass  with  her  son’s  tall  figure  following.  This  time  her  tone  was  softer, 
“We  all  do  bad  things,  Jim.  Why  can’t  you  deal  with  that?” 
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The  two  of  them  left  Jim  with  his  drunkard’s  feast.  David  glared  over  his 
shoulder  at  Jim.  “You  won’t  hurt  her  again,”  the  young  man  spat  out  with  anger  in 
his  eyes. 

Jim  watched  them  drive  away  in  Ginny’s  PT  Cruiser.  He  hated  that  car, 
fought  with  her  all  the  way  over  buying  it,  but  she  wouldn’t  be  stopped.  She  liked 
the  way  it  looked. 

★ ★ * 

“Oh,  fuck,  Dorian,"  Jim  bellowed.  “David’s  going  off  to  college  and  there’s 
nothing  to  keep  Ginny  with  this  useless  drunk  anymore.  She  won’t  take  it  anymore.” 
Dorian  smiled  down  arrogantly  as  he  drew  on  the  smoke,  and  spoke  with  the  cloud 
rolling  out  of  his  mouth.  “Quit  lying  to  yourself,  Jimmy.  You’re  no  drunk.  You’re  a 
lecher,  just  like  me,  except  that  I’m  honest  about  it.”  Jim  slunk  down  further  in  his  seat. 
He  wanted  to  kill  Dorian  right  there.  Bang.  Bang.  That  satyr  of  a pig  just  destroyed 
the  illusion,  the  court  at  the  base  of  Jim’s  skull  again  commenced,  pounding  out  order. 
“You  mean...  the  rabbit’s  really  out  of  the  hat?”  Jim  asked  with  quavering  voice. 

“And  how!  The  whole  damn  town’s  aflutter  with  this  one  after  the  way  you 
carried  on  with  Jeanie  Wilkinson  last  night,  and  right  in  front  of  her  husband,  too.  You 
give  us  womanizers  a bad  name,  causing  trouble,  getting  in  fights.”  Dorian  stretched 
out  to  his  full  height  taking  a breath  and  looking  around,  “Why  don’t  you  sell  this  old 
rust  bucket,  anyway?” 

Jim  climbed  out  and  took  a long  look  at  the  large  automobile.  “I  don’t  know. 

I should.  I mean,  I loathe  the  damn  thing.  But  an  old  car  just  has  that  comfort  level, 
like  broken  in  shoes,”  he  straightened  himself,  concentrating  and  casting  glances  at 
Dorian’s  slick  new  Explorer.  “You  don’t  know  if  it’s  right,  or  even  adequate,  but  it’s  what 
you  know.  It’s  safe.  And  you  like  it,  just  for  that,  even  when  it  breaks  down  and  makes 
you  miserable.” 

“Why  not  get  one  like  mine?”  Dorian  suggested,  noticing  Jim’s  attention.  “You 
can  go  over  just  about  any  obstacle  in  that  baby.  It’d  sure  change  your  image.” 

“I’m  not  sure  why,  but  that’s  just  not  my  style.” 

“I  had  to  arrest  you  last  night,  remember.  You  broke  Todd  Wilkinson’s  jaw.” 

“Yeah,  I know.  And  Ginny  is  leaving  me.”  Jim  looked  up,  trembling  with  half  a 
smile,  “At  least  I still  have  my  Olds.” 

The  two  of  them  leaned  against  the  fender  of  Jim’s  Oldsmobile  for  a good 
long  while.  Neither  one  said  a thing;  they  just  sat  watching  the  sun  sink  in  the  west. 
When  the  shadows  had  stretched  and  the  sun  was  near  the  horizon,  Jim  ended  the 
comforting  silence:  “You’d  better  get  home,  Dorian.  Someone’s  waiting.” 
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Dorian  scratched  his  head,  frowning,  “You  knew?  You  ain’t  mad?” 

“I’ve  known  for  years,  but  knowing  and  admitting  are  two  different  things.  And  I 
don’t  deserve  to  be  mad.”  Jim  got  into  the  Olds.  The  vinyl  armrest  burned  his  forearm. 
“Maybe  I should  have  bought  a four  wheel  drive.”  With  this  he  drove  away  with  a cloud 
of  dust  behind  him  and  the  Rapture  over  his  head. 
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Photograph 

The  first  time  Hal  and  Susan  saw  the  old  photograph  was  the  day  they  moved 
into  1 1 1 Gingerton  Avenue.  It  was  odd  because  they  didn’t  remember  seeing  it  when 
they  looked  at  the  house,  and  it  was  not  the  kind  of  photograph  someone  intentionally 
leaves  behind.  Yet  there  it  was,  perched  on  the  windowsill  of  their  upstairs  bathroom 
like  it  was  watching  and  greeting  them  at  the  same  time. 

“Maybe  it’s  someone  who  lived  in  this  house,”  Susan  suggested  when  Hal 
handed  her  the  black  and  white  discovery  framed  in  a circle  of  silver. 

“Maybe,”  he  agreed  and  unpacked  his  shaving  cream  and  razor  from  a 
cardboard  box,  “Whoever  that  woman  and  boy  are  in  the  picture,  they’ve  at  least  been 
here  before.  They  were  photographed  in  the  backyard,  right  by  the  old  weeping  willow 
tree  that’s  still  out  there,  see?”  Hal  pointed  to  the  sagging  tree  in  the  picture  hovering 
over  the  woman  and  child. 

Susan  peered  at  the  picture  curiously.  The  woman  and  boy  wore  early 
twentieth  century  clothing:  the  woman  in  a long  white  dress  and  sunhat  with  flowers, 
the  small  boy  in  knickers  and  button-up  black  shoes.  The  boy  had  black,  deep-set 
eyes,  unlike  his  mother’s  wider,  helpless-looking  eyes.  Neither  one  smiled  as  they 
stood  under  the  tree  and  posed. 

Susan  turned  the  picture  upside  down  and  popped  it  out  of  the  frame.  A thick 
musty  scent  filled  the  room  that  reminded  Susan  of  her  grandmother’s  root  cellar.  On 
the  back  of  the  picture  in  a faded  feminine  manuscript  was  written,  “Natalie  and  Elliott 
Daniels  in  their  new  home  1923.” 

“Hal,  they  did  live  here,”  Susan  extended  the  picture  and  showed  Hal  the 
writing.  “I  wonder  if  that  little  old  lady.  Miss  Framerpot  from  next  door,  knows  who 
they  are.  I think  I’ll  ask  her  tomorrow  when  I pick  up  our  extra  keys  from  her.  There’s 
something  about  the  way  that  woman  in  the  picture  is  looking  at  me,  Hal.  She’s  trying 
to  tell  me  something.  And  that  boy... something  about  that  boy  reminds  me  of...” 
Susan’s  voice  cracked. 

Hal  stopped  loading  his  toiletries  into  the  medicine  cabinet  and  looked  at 
Susan.  “Sue,”  Hal  threw  up  his  arms  in  defeated  frustration. 

“I  know,  I know,”  Susan’s  voice  flattened.  “This  house  is  supposed  to  be  a new 
start  to  help  me  forget  our  dead  son,  but  Hal,”  Susan’s  eyes  begged  him  to  agree, 
“Don’t  you  think  there’s  something  about  that  boy  in  the  picture  that  reminds  you...” 

Hal  slammed  the  medicine  cabinet  shut  and  glared  at  his  wife.  “No,  I don’t  Susan,  and 
I’m  past  trying  to  keep  Tim  alive.  He’s  gone,  it’s  over,  and  I’m  trying  very  hard  to  move 
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on.  I wish  you  would  too.”  Hal  pushed  past  Susan  and  out  of  the  bathroom. 

He  clunked  down  the  stairs  in  his  paint-stained  work  boots  as  Susan,  unable  to 
decipher  any  further  clues  about  Natalie  and  Elliott  from  scanning  the  picture,  placed 
the  photograph  back  in  its  place  on  the  windowsill. 

For  a few  more  hours  Hal  and  Susan  unpacked.  She  worked  in  the  bedroom 
and  placed  a picture  of  Tim  on  her  bedside  table.  Hal  worked  on  the  garage, 
unpacking  his  golf  clubs,  lawnmower,  and  well-used  tools. 

After  stopping  to  wolf  down  a delivered  pepperoni  pizza,  exhaustion  set  in  and 
they  climbed  into  bed.  Hal  kissed  Susan  on  the  forehead  forgivingly.  “I  really  do  hope 
you  grow  to  love  your  new  home,  honey.  Sorry  I lost  my  patience  earlier.” 

“Me  too,”  Susan  nodded  and  turned  out  the  light.  She  slowly  drifted  into  a 
troubled  sleep.  She  dreamed  about  Natalie  and  Elliott  with  visions  of  Tim  slipping 
under  the  icy  water  of  their  farm  pond  interrupting.  Somewhere  water  was  running,  a 
woman  gurgled  a scream,  and  a pipe  rattled  furiously.  Suddenly  Susan  gasped  for  air 
and  jolted  up  in  bed.  Hal  hardly  noticed.  He  was  busy  punching  his  pillow  and  cursing, 
“That  damn  pipe!” 

Now  awake,  Susan  realized  that  the  rattling  pipe  from  the  dream  was  real  and 
it  came  from  the  bathroom.  Having  to  pee  anyway,  she  got  up  to  investigate.  As  soon 
as  Susan  flipped  the  light  on,  the  rattling  pipe  stopped. 

“Thank  God,”  Hal  muttered,  rolled  over  and  resumed  his  snoring  repose.  Susan 
shot  Hal  an  annoyed  look  then  stepped  toward  the  toilet.  She  stopped  when  she  saw 
the  photograph  of  Natalie  and  Elliott  in  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Water  from  the  picture 
ran  in  a steady  stream  from  the  picture  to  the  drain  tub,  even  though  the  rest  of  the  tub 
was  dry. 

Susan  moved  toward  the  door.  As  she  did,  an  intense  feeling  of  hatred  grabbed 
her.  A woman’s  voice  whispered  for  help  and  an  invisible  child  cried.  Susan  rushed  out 
of  the  room.  She  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  trembling  on  the  living  room  couch  with 
three  lights  on,  too  afraid  to  go  back  upstairs. 

In  the  morning,  Hal  awoke  early  and  called  a local  plumber.  Susan  could  hear 
bits  and  pieces  of  the  conversation.  “It  rattled  from  3:00  to  4:30  this  morning  for  no 
reason,”  she  heard  Hal  explain.  “That  would  be  great. ..I’ll  see  you  in  a few  hours.”  He 
said  good  bye  and  hung  up  the  kitchen  phone. 

In  the  dining  room,  boxes  were  piled  everywhere.  Susan  managed  to  locate  the 
toaster  and  coffee  pot  after  looking  through  a few  stacks  and  headed  to  the  kitchen  to 
start  breakfast.  She  had  never  gone  to  sleep  the  night  before,  thinking  about  the  dark 
experience  in  the  upstairs  bathroom,  but  the  light  of  morning  made  her  feel  a little 
less  scared. 
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“I  see  that  pipe  drove  you  crazy  too  last  night,  huh?”  Hal  saw  her  and  nodded 
in  the  direction  of  the  couch  where  Susan  had  spent  the  night. 

“Not  really,”  she  shook  her  matted  head  and  added  water  to  the  coffee  pot. 

“Did  you  see  the  picture  in  the  bathtub?”  She  quizzed  Hal  about  any  discoveries  he 
might  have  made. 

“What?”  He  looked  at  her,  confused  with  both  the  question  and  her  reason 
for  asking. 

“You  know,”  Susan  persisted,  “That  picture  of  Natalie  and  Elliott.  It  was  wet  in 
the  bottom  of  the  tub  last  night.” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  Hal  looked  at  her  with  upraised  eyebrows.  “It  was  sitting  on 
the  window  sill  this  morning  when  I was  in  there.”  Susan  looked  at  Hal  for  a minute 
trying  to  decide  if  he  was  teasing  or  serious.  Either  way,  curiosity  overcame  her  and 
she  headed  upstairs.  Approaching  the  bathroom  doorway,  Susan  didn’t  feel  the  ugly 
hatred  or  desperation  that  overpowered  the  bathroom  the  night  before.  She  ducked 
her  head  inside  and  saw  the  picture,  completely  dry,  sitting  on  the  windowsill,  right 
where  they  first  found  it. 

“This  is  it,”  she  thought,  pressing  her  hands  against  her  head.  “The  stress  of 
Tim’s  death  and  wanting  so  bad  to  keep  him  alive  in  my  mind  has  finally  driven  me  over 
the  edge,  just  like  Dr.  Cashman  said  it  would.”  Susan  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  took  a 
few  deep  breaths. 

“No,”  Susan  stood  up  and  began  talking  back  to  herself.  “I  am  not  crazy. 

Sad,  angry,  frustrated  with  God  maybe,  but  not  crazy!”  Her  face  scrunched  into  a 
determined  expression. 

She  grabbed  a clean  pair  of  sweats,  combed  her  hair  and  brushed  her  teeth. 
Then  she  headed  next  door  to  talk  to  Miss  Framerpot.  The  elderly  lady  was  just 
returning  from  church,  holding  her  rosary  in  one  hand  and  a faded  King  James  Bible  in 
the  other  when  Susan  reached  her  doorstep. 

“Miss  Framerpot,”  Susan  extended  her  hand  to  the  chunky  gray-haired  woman 
in  bright  red  lipstick.  “I’m  Susan  Adleman,  your  new  neighbor.  I came  to  get  our  spare 
keys  and  possibly  ask  you  a few  questions.” 

“Come  in,”  she  smiled  to  reveal  a smear  of  lipstick  across  her  teeth  and 
unlocked  her  front  door  to  allow  them  inside.  “How’s  things  going  in  your  new  home? 

I saw  you  moving  your  things  in  yesterday.  Come  on  back  to  the  kitchen,”  Miss 
Framerpot  dropped  her  religious  collection  on  a nearby  end  table  and  motioned  for 
Susan  to  follow  her. 

“We’re  starting  to  get  unpacked.  Oh,  and  we  ran  across  an  interesting  item 
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yesterday.  It  was  a picture  of  Natalie  and  Elliott  Daniels.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  them?” 
Susan  questioned.  The  old  woman  looked  at  Susan  with  dark,  deep-set  eyes  that 
reminded  her  of  Elliott’s  eyes. 

“That’s  strange,”  Miss  Framerpot  grabbed  two  china  cups  from  the  cupboard, 
set  them  on  the  table,  then  plopped  down  herself.  “The  truth  is  I didn’t  know  them,  but 
I know  what  happened  to  them.  It’s  kind  of  hard  to  forget  because  it  all  happened  the 
morning  I was  born.”  She  got  up  and  began  pacing  the  kitchen. 

“It  was  about  three  or  four  in  the  morning  on  November  1 8,  1 923.”  Miss 
Framerpot’s  voice  quietly  began.  “The  Daniels  family  had  been  in  their  house  next 
door  for  about  a year.  William  Daniels  was  a doctor.  Natalie  was  his  wife  and  Elliott 
was  their  son.  It  was  rumored  that  Natalie  was  addicted  to  morphine  and  suioidal.  On 
that  morning,  it  was  icy,  bitterly  cold,  and  the  hospital  wasn’t  very  close  by.  My  father, 
who  was  a doctor  too,  knew  that  when  my  mother  went  into  labor  early  that  morning, 
they  would  never  make  it  to  the  hospital,  so  he  decided  to  deliver  me.  There  were 
complications,  and  around  six  in  the  morning  my  father  sent  my  sister  Ellie  next  door  to 
get  Dr.  Daniels.  He  and  my  dad  delivered  me.” 

Miss  Framerpot  grabbed  the  freshly  done  pot  of  coffee  and  poured  a cup  for 
each  of  them  before  continuing.  “Once  I had  been  delivered.  Dr.  Daniels  went  home 
and  found  Natalie  and  Elliott  dead  in  their  upstairs  bathtub.  Natalie  had  drowned 
Elliott  and  then  killed  herself  while  she  was  using  morphine.  Dr.  Daniels  appeared 
heartbroken  and  moved  away  just  a oouple  of  months  later.  The  house  has  had  many 
owners  and  renters  since,  but  no  one  ever  stays  very  long.  People  complain  about 
loud  noises  and  hearing  whispers.  I was  hoping  things  would  be  different  for  you  and 
your  husband.” 

"Oh  my  God,”  Susan  stood  up  on  shaky  legs  with  not  only  thoughts  of  Tim 
drowning  in  her  head,  but  also  images  of  Elliott  struggling  to  free  himself  from  his 
mother’s  murderous  hands.  “Miss  Framerpot,  I need  to  go,”  Susan  stumbled  out  Miss 
Framerpot’s  back  door  and  over  to  her  own  patio  where  she  vomited  into  the  bushes. 
She  leaned  against  the  house  and  stared  at  the  spot  where  Natalie  and  Elliott  had  once 
stood.  Tears  flowed  down  her  face  as  she  relived  Tim’s  death  and  then  thought  of 
Elliott’s  senseless  murder.  Hal  found  her  and  led  her  upstairs  to  their  room  where  she 
finally  fell  asleep. 

She  awoke  to  the  sound  of  the  doorbell  an  hour  later.  She  heard  Hal  talking  to 
the  plumber  as  they  walked  around  the  house  examining  pipes.  Soon  they  tromped 
upstairs,  through  her  bedroom  and  into  the  bathroom. 

“Sorry  honey,”  Hal  looked  at  her  and  put  his  hands  up  apologetically  as  they 
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walked  by.  The  men  walked  over  to  the  tub  where  Hal  explained  he  thought  a pipe 
had  been  rattling  behind  the  wall.  Susan  continued  to  lie  on  the  bed  but  listened  to 
their  conversation. 

“Boy,  Mr.  Adleman,”  the  plumber  shook  his  head,  “I  sure  wish  there  was  an 
access  panel  here  for  the  pipe  so  I could  look  at  it,  but  in  old  homes  like  these,  you 
never  know  what  you’re  going  to  find.”  The  plumber  rapped  his  knuckles  against 
the  wall  near  the  pipe.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  wall  he  stopped.  “That’s  weird,”  his 
eyebrows  knitted  together.  “When  you  rap  on  the  wall  here  it  sounds  different. 

Maybe  there  is  some  kind  of  old  access  panel  behind  this  ancient  claw  foot  tub  after 
all.”  He  grabbed  a screwdriver  and  slid  his  thin  body  between  the  tub  and  wall  for  a 
closer  inspection. 

“What  do  you  see  back  there?”  Hal  questioned  curiously. 

“Just  a minute,”  the  plumber  echoed  from  behind  the  tub.  He  wedged  his 
screwdriver  between  the  baseboard  and  the  floor.  The  baseboard  and  a section  of 
floor  popped  out.  “Throw  me  my  flashlight,”  the  plumber  directed  to  Hal.  Hal  grabbed 
the  light  off  the  counter  and  handed  it  to  him.  The  plumber  flashed  it  around  the 
mysterious  cubby  and  discovered  a book  wedged  in  between  the  pipe  and  a board.  He 
grabbed  the  paper  discovery  and  squirmed  out  of  the  small  space. 

“I’ve  got  some  kind  of  book  here,”  the  plumber  held  up  a musty,  leather-covered 
clump  of  pages.  This  perked  Susan’s  interest.  She  jumped  off  the  bed  and  walked  into 
the  bathroom.  “It’s  a journal,”  he  said. 

“Can  I have  it?”  Susan  held  her  hands  out. 

“Sure,”  the  plumber  handed  her  the  fragile  volume  and  turned  back  to  Hal  and 
put  his  hands  on  his  hips.  “Really  Mr.  Adleman,  after  checking  everything,  I would  have 
to  say  your  plumbing  is  fine.  I have  no  idea  why  your  pipe  is  rattling.  It’s  just  one  of 
those  things  I guess.” 

As  a dissatisfied  Hal  paid  the  plumber  and  walked  him  out  the  door,  Susan  sat 
down  on  the  couch  and  opened  the  journal.  In  the  upper  left  hand  corner  in  the  same 
feminine  handwriting  as  on  the  back  of  the  photograph  it  read,  “Natalie  Daniels.”  Susan 
could  see  the  diary  was  started  in  1922.  She  turned  to  the  back.  The  last  entry  was 
November  16,  1923,  two  days  before  Natalie  died.  Susan  read  the  entry: 

Dear  Journal, 

This  situation  cannot  continue  any  longer.  I must  find  a way  to  leave  William.  He  has 
convinced  everyone  that  I am  addicted  to  morphine  and  want  to  kill  myself,  but  he  is 
the  one  addicted  to  that  vile  stuff  and  having  an  affair  with  Mrs.  Framerpot  next  door. 
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I even  wonder  if  the  baby  Mrs.  Framerpot  is  about  to  have  is  William’s  child.  Elliott  is 
scared  of  William  because  he  is  growing  increasingly  violent  and  dark.  Last  week  I saw 
my  husband  putting  some  kind  of  powder  into  my  food  and  in  Elliott’s  milk  when  he 
thought  I wasn’t  looking.  I pretended  I was  ill  and  didn’t  eat  it.  Then  I scolded  Elliott  for 
bad  table  manners  and  sent  him  to  bed  without  supper.  I’m  sure  that  William  is  trying 
to  kill  us.  I’ve  got  to  hide  this  journal  from  William  to  protect  myself  and  Elliott.  That 
way  if  Elliott  and  I die  under  mysterious  circumstances,  someone  can  find  it  and  reveal 
the  truth  about  William  so  that  Elliott  and  I can  rest  in  peace. 

Susan’s  mouth  dropped  open  as  everything  started  to  make  sense.  She 
realized  it  was  Natalie’s  restless  spirit  that  had  rattled  the  pipe  so  that  the  journal  could 
be  found.  She  was  also  sure  that  William  Daniels  drugged  his  family  and  drowned 
them  in  the  bathtub  before  he  ever  left  to  help  deliver  Miss  Framerpot. 

While  Hal  ran  a yippy  little  terrier  from  down  the  street  off  the  lawn,  Susan  went 
upstairs.  She  went  to  the  bathroom  and  picked  up  the  picture  of  Natalie  and  Elliott. 
Susan  hugged  the  photograph  and  walked  over  to  the  bedside  table  where  she  had 
placed  her  last  picture  of  Tim.  Beside  Tim’s  photo,  she  placed  the  photograph  of 
Natalie  and  Elliott.  When  Susan  looked  at  them  now,  they  appeared  to  be  smiling. 
Susan  knew  they  were  at  peace  when  she  picked  up  the  phone  to  call  Miss  Framerpot 
with  the  truth  about  their  deaths. 
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First  Times 

It  was  a hot  Saturday  afternoon  like  it  was  every  afternoon  around  this  time 
of  year.  The  sun  cooked  the  streets  so  hot  that  you  could  smell  melting  rubber  from 
passing  cars.  I was  sitting  on  a bench  in  front  of  the  local  laundromat,  wasting  away 
what  I had  left  of  my  teen  years.  As  I sat  there  watching  my  sweat  evaporate  before 
it  even  had  the  chance  to  roll  down  my  skin,  I could  see  Tom’s  General  Store  down 
the  street.  I remembered  people  talking  about  a 35d;  ice  cream  bar  special  this  week. 

I fished  around  inside  my  pockets  for  some  change.  All  I had  was  ISp  so  I went  inside 
the  laundromat  to  see  if  I could  scrounge  up  the  remainder.  Fumbling  around  the  coin 
returns  of  the  vending  machines  and  underneath  the  washers  and  dryers  got  me  a 
few  gazes  from  some  of  the  old  ladies  who  gathered  there.  They  came  to  enjoy  the 
free  air  conditioning  while  talking  about  Bingo  night  and  who  was  knitting  who  a 
new  sweater.  Finally,  underneath  the  last  couple  of  washers  I found  83b,  more  than 
I needed. 

As  I stepped  out  into  the  sun,  I almost  decided  to  turn  back  knowing  that  the 
couple  block  journey  would  be  wrought  with  blistering  agony  under  this  kind  of  weather. 
I about  convinced  myself  not  to  go  when  the  insane  desire  for  Captain  Mr.  Mr.’s  ice 
cream  bar  took  hold  of  me  and  the  idea  of  such  succulent  refreshment  was  beginning 
to  take  effect.  I started  out  in  a run,  thinking  the  quicker  I got  there  the  sooner  I could 
get  in  some  shade,  but  the  air,  thick  with  heat  and  that  smell  of  melting  rubber,  wasn’t 
endorsing  my  aggressive  assault.  After  a long  and  arduous  walk  down  two  blocks  I was 
finally  at  my  little  piece  of  the  promised  land.  I stepped  inside  and  nearly  fainted  with 
ecstasy.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  this.  Reveling  in  this  feeling  I almost  didn’t  hear 
Mr.  Collins  the  storeowner  yelling  at  me  to  close  the  freezer  door  if  I wasn’t  going  to  buy 
anything.  Scowling  at  his  temper,  I grabbed  two  bars  and  walked  to  the  checkout  aisle. 

That’s  when  I saw  her,  that  new  girl  who  moved  here  a couple  of  days  ago.  My 
parents  had  dinner  with  her  parents  once.  One  of  those  welcome  to  our  small  town 
kinda  things,  but  since  school  was  out  for  the  summer  no  one  had  really  gotten  the 
chance  to  meet  their  daughter.  She  was  leaning  against  the  raggy  old  chair  cashiers 
have  to  brace  themselves  while  working.  She  was  chewing  a piece  of  gum,  watermelon 
if  I wasn’t  mistaken,  and  twirling  her  blond  hair  that  came  down  like  strands  of  gold 
around  her  neck,  weaving  in  and  out  of  the  collared  shirt  she  wore.  I strolled  up  to 
her  as  confident  as  I could,  displaying  proudly  the  district  champs  shirt  I had  gotten 
the  year  before.  She  turned  around  and  looked  a little  surprised.  I think  I was  the  first 
person  around  her  age  she  met  in  this  town.  I smiled  and  asked  how  she  was  doing. 
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I got  the  usual  response  girls  give  strangers  who  ask  questions.  Nothing  special,  but  as 
she  turned  her  head  to  read  the  total  I saw  a smile  come  across  her  face.  This  was  the 
opportunity  I was  looking  for.  So  I asked  her  what  time  she  got  off  work,  and  if  she  had 
any  plans  for  that  evening.  I admit  I was  totally  expecting  her  to  say  she  got  of  work  in 
a couple  of  hours,  didn't  have  much  to  do  tonight  but  her  parents  wanted  her  home 
before  too  long.  When  she  turned  to  me,  however,  she  responded  with: 

“Well,  what  are  you  doing  now?” 

I froze.  Now?  I had  no  comprehension  of  now,  only  later.  I probably  would 
have  stood  there  forever  rerunning  this  scenario  in  my  head  if  it  weren’t  for  that  cute 
inquisitive  look  on  her  face. 

“Whatever  you  want  to.”  That  was  it?  That  was  my  enlightened  response?! 
Mentally  screaming  at  myself  to  just  try  not  to  be  such  a moron,  I cracked  another 
smile.  She  looked  around  and  noticed  as  I did  before  that  the  store  was  now 
completely  empty. 

“Follow  me.” 

New  levels  of  excitement  were  now  running  through  my  veins.  The  last  time 
I did  something  this  impromptu  I was  searching  for  change  in  the  laundromat. 

She  took  me  to  the  storage  room  in  the  back  and  I marveled  at  the  amount 
of  boxes  they  kept  back  here.  As  she  neared  the  far  corner,  she  turned  and  smiled. 

She  seemed  to  be  reassuring  herself  about  something  in  her  head.  As  I approached 
she  grabbed  her  shirt  at  its  untucked  bottoms  and  in  one  fluid  motion,  removed  it 
from  her  cream  colored  body.  My  heart  stopped.  I’m  sure  my  mouth  was  open  and 
most  likely  a foot-long  strand  of  drool  was  swaying  in  the  breeze,  but  before  I could 
adjust  myself,  she  rushed  in  with  a flurry  of  kisses  and  a little  tongue.  I had  never  met 
a girl  this  forward  before.  I started  to  question  her  morality:  of  course  mentally  I was 
screaming;  ‘Oh  my  god!  I am  making  out  with  a shirtless  girl.  THIS  ROCKS!’  As  I was 
contemplating  my  own  awesomeness,  I could  feel  her  hands,  hot  against  my  skin,  slide 
up  my  torso,  pulling  off  my  shirt.  A slight  tug  was  all  it  took  for  my  pants  to  drop  down 
around  my  ankles  and  I noticed  hers  were  already  off  as  she  was  undoing  her  bra.  She 
motioned  for  me  to  come  closer  to  her,  and  let  her  own  body  weight  guide  me  down  to 
where  she  was  now  lying. 

My  motor  skills  were  freezing  up;  I no  longer  had  any  idea  about  what  was 
going  on.  I was  acting  as  no  more  than  a puppet  in  her  hands.  Softly  she  would 
whisper  in  my  ear  the  instructions,  and  like  a humble  servant,  I did  them  without  any 
questions.  Maybe  it  was  because  I had  never  made  love  to  a woman  before,  or  maybe 
it  was  the  box  of  creamed  corn  I kept  bumping  my  head  against,  but  something  was 
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telling  me  that  this  wasn’t  right.  I could  just  see  Tom  Collins  coming  and  catching  us, 
or  some  customer  would  hear  us  groaning.  Honestly,  the  danger  excited  me.  She,  too, 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  it.  Her  moans,  her  writhing  body  on  the  cold  cement  floor  was 
more  than  enough  to  tell  me  she  was  definitely  getting  her  jollies.  She  grasped  my  love 
handles,  and  half  grunted,  half  screamed  HARDER,  FASTER,  and  DON’T  STOP.  I did 
as  I was  told,  but  in  doing  so  I became  aware  of  something  inside  of  me.  An  intense 
feeling  was  building.  I closed  my  eyes  and  focused  in  on  the  feeling.  “Christ  this  feels 
good!”  It  kept  building  and  building  until  a detonation  of  pleasure  sprang  forth  from  me 
and  I collapsed.  She  kissed  me  softly  while  my  body  shuddered  in  pleasure.  I closed 
my  eyes  to  refocus  and  when  I opened  them  she  was  laying  her  head  on  my  shoulder, 
running  her  fingers  gently  up  and  down  my  chest,  tickling  me.  I smiled  and  told  her  that 
I thought  I was  in  love.  She  smiled  and  looked  at  me  with  those  enchanting  blue  eyes 
and  said: 

“ZOp.” 

70p?  What  the  hell  kind  of  response  was  that?  Was  she  really  asking  me  for 
money?  What  kind  of  prostitute  did  I just  make  love  to? 

“Sir,  that’s  going  to  be  70(t” 

Startled,  I looked  around.  I was  standing  in  front  of  the  register.  She  looked 
confused  as  to  why  I was  still  standing  there. 

“Sir...” 

Finally  it  hit  me;  she  wanted  money  for  the  ice  cream.  I fished  in  my  pocket  and 
as  I pulled  out  the  change  she  was  looking  for,  I noticed  that  she  had  roused  something 
beside  my  imagination.  I shoved  the  ice  cream  in  my  pocket  hoping  it  would  be  cold 
enough.  The  familiar  ring  and  clang  of  Mr.  Collins’  register  and  I was  out  the  door, 
stepping  back  into  the  sun  and  still  dreaming  of  my  first  time. 
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